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The object of the Association, as defined 
in its certificate of incorporation, is: To 
aid schools for the deaf in their efforts to 
teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promot- 
ing the teaching of speech and speech-read- 
ing to deaf children, the Association, 
through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, 
and its official organ, the Vo_ta Review, en- 
courages the conservation of hearing, the 
elimination of causes that lead to deafness, 
the study of the art of lip-reading by the 
hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its member- 
ship all persons who are interested in any 
of the objects the Association is striving to 
promote. Active membership dues are only 
$3 a year, with no entrance fee. Life mem- 





Mrs. NatHAN Topp Porter, Jr. 
Cora Exsie Kinzie 

Tuomas A. EpIson 

Mrs. CHarLes R. CRANE 

Mrs. WENDELL C, PHILLIPS 


bership fees are $50. Persons desiring to 
become members should send their remit- 
tances to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Votta Review, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, is sent to all members without 
extra charge. 

Every member of the Association has the 
right to visit the Votta Bureau as often as 
desired. Ample opportunity to read or to 
study the many educational works in the 
reference library of the Vorta Bureau is 
afforded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ 
agency for the benefit of school officials and 
parents desiring teachers and for teachers 
who desire to change positions or who wish 
private pupils. 
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EDWARD ALLEN 


FAY---EDUCATOR OF THE 


DEAF--- 1843-1923 


By Cnartes R. Ety, Ph. D. 


Wi the death of Edward Allen 
Fay, on July 14, 1923, there 
passed away one of the ablest and 
most distinguished of the educators of 
the deaf whom this country has pro- 
duced. It is therefore eminently fitting 
that an account of his life and services 
should be published in the Votta ReE- 
VIEW, devoted as it is to subjects of in- 
terest to the deaf and their friends. 

Dr. Fay was born in Morristown, N. 
J., November 22, 1843, but spent the 
greater part of his early life in Michi- 
gan, where his father, Rev. Barnabas 
Fay, founded the first school for the 
deaf in that State in 1851. It was prob- 
ably this early association with young peo- 
ple deprived of their hearing which helped 
to give him that sympathetic understand- 
ing of them and their needs which 
earned for him their universal gratitude 
and affection. Here, too, he first became 
acquainted with the language of signs, 
of which in later years he was to become 
an acknowledged master. 

Soon after his graduation from the 
University of Michigan, in 1862, he was 
appointed instructor in the New York 
Institution for the Deaf, where he taught 
for the next three years. It was about 
this time that Edward M. Gallaudet, who 
had become interested in the possibilities 
of the higher education of the deaf, was 
engaged in founding the National Deaf 
Mute College in Washington, D. C., aft- 
erward to be called Gallaudet College. 


+ 


In 1865 the young instructor in the New 
York Institution was offered, and ac- 
cepted, the position of professor of his- 
tory and ancient languages in this col- 
lege, and entered upon a work which he 
was to continue for 57 years. As time 
went on he gave up his courses in his- 
tory and devoted more of his attention 
to French and German, His final title 
was that of Professor of Languages. 

Dr. Fay’s ability and sterling character 
won for him Dr. Gallaudet’s respect and 
trust and was the cause of the closest 
friendship between these two great 
friends of the deaf, which remained un- 
broken through the many years they 
were so closely associated. Differing 
greatly in temperament as they did, there 
was, nevertheless, much that was com- 
plementary in their dispositions, strength- 
ening their attachment and making their 
friendship one which it was a joy te 
behold. 

In 1885 Dr. Fay was made v.ce-presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College and continued 
to serve in that capacity, in addition to 
his duties as a teacher, until 1920 when. 
because of failing health, he was obliged 
to lessen the burden he had_carried for 
so many years. As vice-president emeri- 
tus he continued, for the two following 
years, to teach about half the number of 
classes that he had been accustomed to 
instruct during the period of his full 
activity. It would be difficult to speak 
in tod high terms of his influence for 
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good, in shaping the policies and inspir- 
ing the ideals of the college. No one 
offered less advice, yet no one’s opinions 
were more highly valued or more often 
sought. It was not, however, through 
forceful action or emphatic adjuration 
but by the quiet effect of character and 
examp'e that his personality found ex- 
pression. 

As a teacher his success was the ad- 
miration and the envy (though never 
jealous, for they loved him) of his co- 
workers. His students gave him their 
best efforts and Dr. Fay’s lessons were 
prepared whatever, it may be added, hap- 
pened to those of other instructors. He 
needed no discipline in his classes. Be- 
cause of the dignity of his character and 
the respect and admiration which was 
felt for him, no student ever thought of 
taking any liberties or attempting any- 
thing impertinent or insubordinate in his 
presence. Strict in his insistence on good 
work, he was both just and considerate 
in his judgment of his pupils’ efforts. 
His patience was unlimited. In the more 
than thirty years of his association with 
Dr. Fay, the writer never knew of his 
losing his temper and descending to 
hasty fault finding nor of his indulging 
in ridicule or sarcasm. Calm and dis- 
passionate, his quiet words of admoni- 
tion or correction were far more effective 
than any amount of scolding. An edu- 
cator in the real sense of the word, lead- 
ing and not driving, he was a most help- 
ful example of what a good teacher 
should be and an inspiration to his fel- 
low-workers. 

As a scholar Dr. Fay was accorded a 
high rank by those who were acquainted 
with his attainments. Continuing his 
studies, after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the degree of 
bachelor of arts, he was, in 1865, given 


the degree of master of arts by the same 


university, and, in 1881, after a course in 
the romance languages, received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Johns Hopkins. In 1912 his alma mater 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
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of doctor of science and, in 1916, he re- 
ceived from Ga'laudet College the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of letters. The 
character of the degrees, earned or con- 
ferred, and their variety, shows the 
breadth of his intellectual activities. 


A very large part of Dr. Fay’s teach- 
ing was confined to the instruction of 
classes in French and German, but out- 
side the college, he was better known for 
his specialization in another language. 
One of the founders of the Dante 
Society, his Concordance of the Divina 
Comedia, which was published in 1888, 
gave him a recognized position among 
Ytalian scholars. 

As a contributor to various publica- 
tions, and as editor of the Annals, many 
important and valuable articles appeared 
from his pen. As an author he will 
probably be best remembered for his two 
major productions, Histories of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, which ap- 
peared in 1893, and Marriages of the 
Deaf in America, published in 1898. 


It was most fortunate that the task of 
compiling and writing the Histories of 
the American Schools for the Deaf 
should have been undertaken by Dr. Fay. 
In every way fitted, by his abilities as a 
writer and by his fairmindedness and 
judicial temperament, he lived during the 
most important and critical period in 
the development of the education of the 
deaf in America. More than 160 schools 
for the deaf are in existence today in 
this country, of which number 67 were 
in operation at the time of the publica- 
tion of this most valuable work. Of 
these schools only six were in existence 
previous to the year 1843. He therefore 
had lived to see the birth and growth of 
nearly all the schools which had been 
founded up to 1893. In addition to this 
his position as editor of the Annals had 
brought him into close relationship with 
the schools, and his knowledge of the 
various changes taking place in matters 
of administration, equipment and meth- 
ods employed, was greater than that of 
any other man. It is not an overstate- 
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ment to say, that at the time of his death, 
Dr. Fay was the foremost authority in 
the world on the education of the deaf. 


It is probable that not many of those 
familiar with the Marriages of the Deaf 
in America realize the enormous amount 
of work which went into the completion 
of this splendid monograph. When the 
call came from Dr. Fay for statistics 
bearing upon the parentage of deaf chil- 
dren, and conditions having to do with 
the causes of deafness, there was a will- 
ing response from those who were in a 
position to collect this information. For 
a number of years, communications con- 
taining data on this subject poured into 
the office of the investigator, and his 
desk was piled high with undigested ma- 
terial, which rapidly was recuced to 
carefully classified and tabulated form. 
Here his experience in dealing with sta- 
tistics, in his annual statement regarding 
the schools for the deaf, was undoubt- 
edly of the greatest assistance in bringing 
order out of the apparent chaos. 


As this book is one which is of vital 
importance to the deaf and their friends, 
the writer feels that a few words should 
be added for the benefit of those who 
may be unacquainted with it. It was the 
purpose of the author to ascertain to 
what extent deafness is inherited and to 
find out what are the most important 
factors determining this inheritance. The 
opinion was held by many people, and 
probably, is still held by a lesser number, 
that the children of deaf parents are 
necessarily deaf. Dr. Fay’s investiga- 
tions proved that this is not the case. 
The most important factor determining 
the transmission of deafness is that of 
the family history of an individual. Peo- 
ple who have lost their hearing through 
sickness or accident are not at all likely 
to have deaf children, provided they have 
no deaf relatives. On the other hand 
hearing persons who have a number of 
deaf relatives are quite apt to have a 
tendency to transmit this defect. If, 
however, the parents were born deaf, 
and» are descended from families con- 
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taining a number of deaf individuals, it © 





is quite probable that some of their chil- © 


dren will be deaf. 
ferred to the original work for a full 
discussion of these matters, with the 
assurance that the conclusions therein 


given are not contradicted by the latest ~ 
investigations regarding this question. It 7 


is in many ways remarkable that an in- 
vestigation completed a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago should have led the author to 
conclusions which are so completely in 
accord with those of recent authorities in 


heredity and eugenics, in v:ew of the | 


many advances made in recent years in 
the discovery of natural laws governing 
inheritance. 

A number of references have been 
made to Dr. Fay’s position as editor of 
the Annals, the official organ of the 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. This publication is the oldest 
journal in America dealing with the edu- 
cation of the deaf, and for many years 
was the only one in this country. For 
50 years, from 1870 to 1920, it was most 


The reader is re- © 


ably edited by Dr. Fay, with wisdom | 
and discretion, and with a fairness and © 
impartiality that disarmed all who might — 
otherwise have given expression to ad- — 


verse criticism. As only 14 volumes of 
the Annals had been published before 
the late editor took charge, its present 
character and high reputation are, to a 
very great extent, 
efforts. 


the results of his : 
He so stamped it with his per- | 


sonality that, as one of his fellow teach- — 


ers puts it, “to think of the Annals is te : 


think of Dr. Fay.” 


As a writer his productions were note- 
worthy for their clearness and logical 
form. 
brevity it was not for lack of words. 


Widely read and a master of expression, 


the thoughts of his well ordered mind 


were presented with such exactness, and — 


with such discrimination in the choice of 
the r-ght word, that the reader could not 
misunderstand. 


It has not been an easy task to express ie 
a true judgment of Dr. Fay as a scholaty 
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_teacher and writer, but it is a far more 


difficult one to draw a picture of the 
man. 

Of average physique, well propor- 
tioned, with a countenance which re- 
vealed a calm and peaceful soul, usually 
serious of expression and dignified in 
bearing, yet genial and kindly in a quiet 
friendliness with all who came in contact 
with him, his spirit is one which cannot 
be forgotten, though with our eyes we 
may see him no more. 

With the tastes of a student and in- 
vestigator, he did mot appear to be 
attracted toward strenuous or athletic 
pursuits, although, for a time, he vb- 
tained pleasure from golf, which he en- 
joyed during his vacations in Nantucket, 
where for many years he maintained a 
summer residence. Before the day of 
the automobile he was frequently to be 
seen riding his bicycle, which he seemed 
to enjoy using on his trips to the city 
and in his errands about the college 
campus. So far as one could observe 
he had but few relaxations, possibly be- 
cause he was so devoted to his work and 
the more serious things of life that they 
seemed to him to be sufficient. He was, 
however, very fond of the game of 
whist, and for a number of years met 
regularly with certain of his friends to 
indulge in this recreation. 

In his social intercourse he was in- 
clined to be reticent, preferring to let 
others take the lead in introducing sub- 
jects of conversation, rarely volunteering 
his judgments and never obtruding 
them. Modest and without conceit, and 
utterly lacking in self-assertiveness, he 
was not at all lacking in decision and, 
out of his superior mentality and rich 
experience, was willing at all times to 
share his knowledge with those who 
sought his opinions. 

In 1871 he married Mary Bradshaw, 
of Brooklyn, who survives him. With a 
family of six sons and one daughter, his 
home was one of those rare examples of 
the simple living and high thinking so 
often quoted and so seldom attained. 
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Surrounded by a family which respected 
and loved him, his home life seemed 
near perfection, and it was with the 
greatest sorrow that his friends saw the 
happiness of this home broken by the 
death of three of the sons, under circum- 
stances which were in each case more or 
less tragic. Great as must have been his 
grief he bore his losses bravely and they 
served to make him, if possible, even 
more tender hearted and sympathetic 
than before. 

A devout Christian, a member of the 
Unitarian Church, his spotless character 
and blameless ‘life constitute a precious 
heritage for those who looked upon him 
as a leader in these respects. 

To the above sketch the writer has but 
another word to add. In all the years I 
knew him I never heard an unkind word 
spoken of Dr. Fay, and this is more 
than I can say of any other man. 





DR. JAMES N. TATE 


The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has lost a 
good friend in the death of Dr. J. N. Tate, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota School fos 
the Deaf. Dr. Tate was unfailing in his co- 
operation with the Association in its work for 
the parents of deaf children, and his death is 
sadly lamented. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 


The Boston School Committee will hold an 
examination for oral teachers of the deaf in 
the Horace Mann School, at the Boston Nor- 
mal School, on Thursday, Dezember 27, at 
9 A. M. 

The requirements for this certificate are: 
Graduation from a high school approved by 
the Board of Superintendents and completion 
of a course in fraining for the teaching of 
the deaf, approved by the Board of Superin- 
tendents, and evidence of two years successful 
experience in teaching and governing oral 
classes in graded schools for the deaf. 

The examination consists of a major. and 
three minor subjects. The major subject: 
Teaching the deaf. The minor subjects: Eng- 
lish, and two electives. 

Candidates should, before presenting them- 
selves for examination, submit to the Chief 
Examiner, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
a detailed statement of their education, pro- 
fessional training and- experience, in order 
that the Board of Superintendents may pass 
upon their qualifications for certification. In 
this way candidates who are not acceptable 
will not waste their time or incur unnecessary 
expense. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR THE DEAFENED* . 


3y Estette E. SAMUELSON 


ET us ask ourselves a question. To 

what do the leagues, guilds, and 

clubs owe their inception? The 
answer is that the economic needs of the 
deafened were so forcibly brought home 
to Edward B. Nitchie that he simply 
had to do something about it. He met 
the man who couldn’t have the benefits 
of lip-reading because he didn’t know 
how to surmount the handicap of deaf- 
ness economically. The woman whose 
family deprived themselves of much so 
that she might study lip-reading and 
perhaps be psychologically better pre- 
pared to seek employment came to him. 
His attempts to help his own students 
and others who sought advice soon con- 
vinced him that only through organiza- 
tion could the prejudice of the public 
against the handicap of deafness be 
overcome. It was clear to him that 
only after the most persistent and pro- 
longed attempts at public education 
would the economic conditions of the 
deafened be improved. Thus, he con- 
ceived the idea of an employment ser- 
vice for the deafened in its truest sense. 
An organization for the deafened could 
accomplish this end. With this purpose 
foremost the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing was started, and from 
this, organizations all over the country 
sprung up. 

There is a very evident relation be- 
tween an employment bureau for the 
deafened and an organization for the 
deafened. The development and growth 
of the one is dependent upon the re- 
sources and strength of the other. The 
organization, with its equipment for re- 
habilitation through otological examina- 
tion, lip-reading, hearing devices, recrea- 
tion and association stands as a tower 
of hope to an individual who first faces 
the economic stress of deafness. The 


*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, June, 1923. 


organization shows him how, and it is 
so easy after you know how. While you 
talk in abstract terms of the psychology 
of the deafened and how readily one 
can conquer the earmarks of deafness, 
such as timidity, depression, desponden- 
cy and self-isolation, do not lose sight of 
the fact that there are innumerable people 
deafened or non-deafened who have to 
be shown how. Have you ever had that 
glorious feeling of putting a twinkle in 
the eye and a smile on the face of a 
half starved, terror stricken, cringing 
human? A young woman has been a 
typist and bookkeeper for a firm for a 
period of ten years. She wasn’t hard 
of hearing when she went with that firm 
and after her deafness came on they 
kept her. The firm goes out of business 
and she is out of work. For four months 
she searches in vain. She answers ad- 
vertisements but simply cannot get her- 
self to mention her deafness. You say, 
how foolish; but then aren’t we all fool- 
ish about certain things? An interview 
brings out her apparent stupidity, not 
her ability. She seeks and seeks in vain. 
A newspaper article, a kind friend, or 
perhaps a doctor, directs her to an em- 
ployment bureau for the deafened. She 
may come at once or it may take her a 
month or more to gather up enough 
courage to try. She comes at last. Her 
problem must be coaxed from her. Now 
is your opportunity to take her by the 
hand and lead her through the organiza- 
tion and open to her the door of re- 
habilitation, and more than that, self-re- 
liance through association with the suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated deafened, through 
lip-reading, a hearing device, recreation 
and a little white card which means 
entree to a job. Six months later she 
comes in to tell you that she has taken | 
another job that holds forth more op- 
portunity for advancement. Rehabilita- 
tion is completed, the organization has 
won a victory. It has shown one indi- — 
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vidual how. A bureau standing alone 
could never accomplish so much. Now 
let us see how the employment service 
serves the organization and more than 
that, the cause of the deafened. Chari- 
ties, settlements, hospitals, schools, col- 
leges, libraries, and non-fee-charging 
employment bureaus come in _ contact 
with deafened individuals and send them 
to the bureau. These various welfare 
agencies welcome into their midst an 
organization able and willing to meet 
the problems arising from a particular 
disability. This contact means a source 
of increased membership, publicity 
through invitations to the staff to attend 
meetings, read papers, and in short, talk 
about their work. Every advertisement 
in a newspaper for applicants for em- 
ployment brings to the organization 
deafened people whose needs are other 
than work. As all our leagues, guilds 
and clubs need to expand to be of the 
greatest service to themselves and the 
community these contacts are invaluable. 
A word more on publicity! Have you 
ever noticed that reporters, special arti- 
cle writers and interviewers are in- 
variably successful in obtaining space 
in newspapers and magazines about your 
organization on the strength of a line 
or two on rehabilitation through employ- 
ment? Think about the psychology of 
it. Going a step further we see how an 
employment service can serve the otolog- 
ist, the social worker and all others in- 
terested in promoting the cause of the 
deafened. An interview for employment 
calls forth from the applicant informa- 
tion as to cause, degree, duration and 
nature of deafness. In addition facts 
on education or lack of education be- 
cause of deafness are exposed. From 
an accumulation of employment blanks 
can be gathered statistics such as _per- 
centage of occupational changes due to 
acquired deafness, occupations limited by 
deafness, and occupations upon which 
deafness has no effect. Statistics on 
hearing device users and lip-readers are 
also obtainable. The manner in which 
applicants release information about 


themselves is in itself a sidelight on the 
psychology of deafness. Students in 
economics and psychology, otologists, 
mental hygienists, writers, and others 
daily call for statistics or information of 
the above sort. The records of an em- 
ployment bureau are a_ storehouse of 
knowledge. 


You will ask, “What types of indi- 
viduals does an employment bureau for 
the deafened serve?” Right here it 
might be apropos to say that a bureau 
is half a bureau if its only function is 
job getting. It must be prepared to ob- 
tain the medical diagnosis and prognosis 
of the handicap and to give vocational 
training when needed. It should further 
be able to release information on lip- 
reading and hearing devices and be pre- 
pared to. provide such props as will 
better equip the individual for the job. 
Some of the types which apply are— 


1. The man or woman who must work and 
cannot find a job for himself because of 
deafness. 

2. The individual who knows a_ bureau 
exists for his use. 

3. The adult who needs vocational rehabili- 
tation and placement because of recently ac- 
quired or increased deafness. 

4. The junior who needs vocational advice, 
training, and placement. 

5. The individual who has decided and made 
up his mind as to an occupation or profession, 
but seeks information on the limitations of 
his chosen field by deafness. He may possibly 
need encouragement to go ahead. 

6. The deafened man in a good job but 
afraid he will lose it any day. 

7. The individual who has a good job but 
doesn’t advance because he is unequipped. He 
may need lip-reading, a hearing device, speech 
training, or more general or technical educa- 
tion which he feels are closed to him because 
of deafness. 

8. Individuals ali over the country in whose 
towns are no resources for placement or who 
are at sea as to how to work out their own 
problems. 


We believe that an employment ser- 
vice for the deafened should function 
in some such manner. In the bureau of 
the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing we have a personnel of two. 
While both are prepared to handle the 
vocational and placement problems, one 
specializes in vocational counselling, the 
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Tue New York LEAGUE FoR THE Harp OF HEARING, INc. 
126 EAST 59TH STREET 
Name Date 
Address _ eS Phone 





Work Desired 





Previous occupation 


Work objected to 











Kind of work? 





How long employed? 


Why did you leave? 





Wage desired 


Minimum wage 





Condition of hearing 


Cause of deafness 





When did you become deafened ? 


Treatment 





Can you hear over the phone? 


Do you use an instrument? 


Do you lip-read? 





Other physical defects 











Height Weight Sight 

Age Date of birth Birthplace Parents’ birthplace ae 
Year in U. S. Are you a citizen? Religion 

Languages, Spoken Read Written 





Are you single, married, widowed, divorced? 


Name of nearest relative 





Are you a member of a union? 


Name of union 





Do you live at home? 


Board? 





Are you willing to go out of town? 





Are any dependent on you? 


What support or assistance have you? 





What school did you attend? 





Age at leaving 


Why? 





What special training have you had? 


Where did you take training? 








References— 











Referred by— 


Through what source did you learn of the League? 





Remarks— 


Registered by— 





APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL DIRECTION 


other in placement. The work of the 
bureau can be classified in addition to 
vocational advising under the follow- 


ing: 


1. Interviewing applicants 
counselling. 

2: Seeking placement opportunities. 

3. Making surveys and vocational studies. 

4. Making and keeping up contacts with 
organizations and bureaus. 


and_ vocational 


5. Addressing meetings and writing articles 
for publicity. 

The interviewing of an applicant in- 
cludes the filling out of an application 
blank by the applicant. The response, 
the reaction, the time taken and the 
general appearance of the blank serve 
as both a psychological and a clerical 
test. There are applicants who cannot 
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New York League for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 126 E. 59th Street, New York 























Name Address Phone 
Date 

Work desired 

Work objected to 
Experience Wage desired Min. w. 
Work Impossible Reason Instrument Lip-Read 
Deg. deafness Cause Age dfd. Treat. Phone 
Height Weight Sight Ca. Tb. 





Other phy. defects 





Extent of incapacity 


Hospitals int. 























ee ___ Date of birth Place Parents’ bp. Years in U. S. 
Citz. Color Religion Lang. s., r. or w. Single Wid. 
Sep. Div. Nearest Rel. Union At home 
pang. Go out of town Live in Schooling 

Age at leaving No. of Yrs. Dependency Assistance 





EXAMINER’S OBSERVATIONS 


Pers. Imp. Unus. Amb. -Br. Nt. Cap. Dr. Sh. St. Dep. Sus. Sen. Des. 


Psy. T. Chi, 





Org. Int. 








References 











Referred by 





SPECIAL TRAINING AND TESTS 





Where Date | 


Period Courses 











Registered by 





RECORD OF EMPLOYEE’S APPLICATION 


fill out applications for various reasons 
In that event we take the application 
verbally. 

We transfer the information from 
this form to our permanent record card. 
On this card we also record our own 
personal observations about the applicant 
and any other information that will aid 
us in serving him. All blanks, commun- 
ications, etc., are kept on file. 


The application may be one for place- 


ment or it may be one for vocational — 


counselling. This must be decided at 
once. The applicant may or may not be 
able to pursue his former occupation for 
reasons such as increased deafness, nerve 
strain, or possibly inadequate compensa- 
tion for work. We have found that 37 
per cent. of all persons who apply to our 
bureau are forced to change their voca- 
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tion by deafness. To them advice re- 
garding the utilization of parts of their 
former training and experience must be 
given as well as suggestions for training 
and the place to obtain it. The junior 
applicant may have had vocational train- 
ing, or mistraining, or may be fully un- 
prepared. His potentialities must be re- 
garded. He may be a child with definite 
aptitudes and well defined tendencies. 
The question arises whether the bureau 
should counsel the child vocationally dis- 
regarding his physical handicap, open to 
him every facility for surmounting the 
obstacles of the handicap, and encourage 


‘him to follow his inclinations, but never 


lose sight of the wisdom of conserving 
the smallest remnant of hearing even 
at the sacrifice of a vocational inclin- 
tion. The difficulty of guiding a junior 
arises from the fact that, not having ex- 
perienced the economic limitations of 
deafness, he is inclined to plunge ahead. 
To save him from disillusionment is not 
always possible. As for vocational 
training, we make use of the existing 
sources. We enjoy the heartiest co- 
operation of the New York State Re- 
habilitation Bureau, which is always 
willing to pay for the training of our 
applicants and to work with us in open- 
ing up new avenues for training. Many 
of our applicants receive their training 
as apprentices in factories and plants. 
This can be accomplished by persistent 
efforts and visits. Vocational schools 
have been persuaded, after interviews 
and visits, to accept deafened persons 
for instruction. In some certain cases 
we have financed individuals during 
training. We do not want vocational 
training classes under our own roof. 
Only a few trades could be taught in 
such a school. We want deafened per- 
sons to receive their preparation FOR 
WORK alongside of the people th 

will have to come in contact with daily 
AT WORK. We want a wide open 
field and an unlimited number of occu- 
pations for the deafened. The deafened 
must be encouraged to work toward the 
highest degree of skill in a chosen occu- 


pation and as far as possible to keep 
out of seasonal occupations. Seasonal 
occupations carry with them much job 
hunting and financial depression which 
are added hardships for a deafened per- 
son who at his best dreads job seeking. 
We often encourage the deafened man 
or woman with small capital to go into 
business for himself. The studies we 
have made of the deafened shopkeeper 
in residential districts have been in- 
teresting. We find that people patron- 
ize them willingly and that they enjoy 
the contact. Their reaction is not one of 
giving charity but rather of appreciation 
for the little added courtesies, attentions 
and service the deafened man gives. We 
are referring here to the deafened man 
who has been willing to equip himself 
for conversation and does not stupidly 
try to cover up his deafness. A few 
of these shops are a hardware store, 
tea room, gift shop, stationery store, 
beauty parlor, flower store, and letter 
shop. 

Getting the job is a big feature of the 
employment service. There are various 
means of approach. One is through 
those members of the organization al- 
ready employed and applicants we have 
successfully placed. Other means are 
talks before and letters to Merchant As- 
sociations, Rotary Clubs, and other or- 
ganized labor groups. We find that 
visits and solicitations by mail of ad- 
vertisers in the Help Wanted Columns 
of newspapers are the most fruitful. 
This means working directly or almost 
individually for each employment case. 
Being ready to meet the demands for 
labor attracts some attention to the bu- 
reau. It makes no difference to us that 
we may be flatly turned down; we per- 
sist until perhaps we are virtually 
thrown out. This has happened, but not 
often. 

We have written again and again to 
some firms for a period of five years 
until they finally consider. When we 
put a man in such a place he goes pre- 
pared to make good for the sake of the 
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cause. Here are some of our forms of 
written solicitation—and replies: 


ATTENTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGER 
Sir: 

We are seeking employment for several 
young and middle-aged men who are hard of 
hearing. Our contact with hard-of-hearing 
men and women convinces us that they can 
compete and compare favorably with people 
of normal hearing when offered an opportuni- 
ty at trying the job. We feel that our men 
are capable of filling the positions advertised 
by you in today’s paper. 

Communication with these men is not diffi- 
cult as they have a knowledge of lip-reading. 

We would be glad to give any detailed in- 
formation about any of these applicants. 

Other firms have found co-operation with 
us advantageous. Won't you try us? 

Very truly yours, 
EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWER 


Beg to acknowledge your letter of the 16th. 
We will look into this situation and probably 
take the matter up again with you next week. 

It is probable that we may be able to find 
employment for girls, but we are afraid we 
cannot do so for young men. 

Very truly yours, 


INQUIRY 
Dear Mr. ——: 

On the plea that you had no immediate 
openings you refused to see me when I called 
at your plant yesterday. Before my card is 
permanently hidden from view and the matter 
far removed from your mind, there are a few 
facts about the hard-of-hearing worker that 
I wish to place before you. 

Handicapped by a defective sense of hear- 
ing many overcome this physical difficulty by 
using a hearing device or mastering the art of 
lip-reading. Others only partially deafened 
find that they hear perfectly in noise. 

With deafness certain mental characteristics 
are invariably formed. A marked ability for 
concentration, powers of observation and at- 
tention rarely reached by those with normal 
hearing, making him a valuable employee. 

Our employment department places both fac- 
tory and office workers, male and female. 
We ask only for those openings that can be 
satisfactorily filled by a hard-of-hearing per- 
son, for we have found that every organiza- 
tion has at least one opportunity for the 
deafened. 

Very truly yours, 


ANSWER 
Dear Madam: 

I have your communication of February 8th, 
and would say that the telephone operator 
misstated your mission when you called. Had 
I known that you were seeking employment 
for your charges for some future time, it 
would have been different. 


I would be most happy to have you- call 
some time when you are at liberty in order 
that we mav talk matters over and see if we 
cannot place some of your people. I might 
add in this connection that we have had at 
various times persons who were hard of hear- 
ing employed in our factory, and without ex- 
ception they all were surly, ugly, ill-tempered 
employees—so much so, that one of them at 
one time attacked a forelady; however, I will 
not let this stand in the way of helping your 
association where I can, and any time you 
care to call, I shall be happy to see you. 

Very truly yours, 


INQUIRY 
Gentlemen : 

Can you offer any employment to one of our 
applicants who is slightly hard of hearing? 
You would find him a steady and reliable 
young man. Your co-operation would be ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
EmpLoyMENT Dept. 


ANSWER 
Gentlemen : 

Replying to your letter of March 22nd, 
send the young man around and we will see 
whether we can find suitable employment for 
him. Have him inquire for our superinten- 
dent, Mr. Harper. 

Yours very truly, 


(Circular to employers, used in let- 
ters requesting employment for appli- 
cants, given below.) 





EMPLOYERS 


Do You Kxrow tHE Harp-or-HEARING 
Or DEAFENED MAN? 


He does not waste your time. 

He concentrates better than others. 
He is a keener observer. 

He is more efficient at routine. 

He is thorough and persistent. 

He is a master of detail. 

He is reliable and appreciative. 





=MPLOYMENT AND VOCATION- 
AL BUREAU 
New York LEAGUE FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING 
126 E. 59th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2490 
Procures employment and gives voca- 
tional guidance to deafened people, male 
and female. 
(Does not place deaf mutes.) 
Miss Estette E. SAMUELSON 
Miss ANN LEHMAN 
Department Workers 
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In our visit to an employer we are 
frank. We acquaint him with the object 
of our visit. We try to presuppose his 
objections by telling him just how our 
applicant is equipped to overcome any 
of the difficulties of receiving and com- 
prehending instruction, etc. We admit 
the common peculiarities of deafness, 
namely, sensitiveness, timidity, suspicion, 
depression and despondency, but we 
stress the assets, such as highly de- 
veloped concentration, keen observation, 
alertness, no chatter at work, stick-to-it- 
iveness and mastery of detail and 
routine. We try to be brief, direct, and 
businesslike. The impression we try to 
leave is that we have a good if not bet- 
ter man for the job. We do not always 
succeed, but we are making greater 
headway all the time. There was a time 
in our work when it was almost impos- 
sible to reach the employers. We find 
that our card or a letter sent ahead or a 
phone call is a great help in getting 
through the front door. Better than this 
is standing in line with other applicants 
for the job. Sometimes we take the ap- 
plicant along. Other times we send him 
alone after getting the job. We try as 
far as possible to take the junior or the 
adult who shows lack of self-reliance or 
evident fear of the job. 

In our surveys of industry and occu- 
pational studies we are particularly con- 
cerned with the occupational conditions 
as affecting hearing and the physical 
condition of the deafened. Again we 
say conservation of hearing is of prime 
importance. Classified on the basis of 
deafness we have: 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 


Avoid—Damp and odorous places, places of 
varying or extreme temperatures ; 
foundries, cold-storage plants, sodium 
plant, laundries, cigar factories, paint 
factories, tunnels. 

Open —Noisy places, especially if person is 
quite hard of hearing. 

Nerve DEAFNESS 

Avoid—Noisy places, places with much con- 
fusion. 

LABYRINTHINE TROUBLE—Dizzy SpELts 

Avoid—Work requiring standing. 

Open —Bench positions. 


ProGRESSIVE DEAFNESS 


Avoid—Occupations, such as selling, grade 
teaching, telegraphy, cashiering, sten- 
ography. 


An occupation which can be pursued 
by a slightly hard-of-hearing person can 
not always be pursued by a very hard of 
hearing or totally deaf person. 

Our employers’ card (pages 495 and 
496), gives all details sought. These 
are official records and are kept on file 
for constant reference. 


Some of the types of industry in 
which deafened people have been placed 
at work in New York are: 


Rubber Bonding 

Pattern Making Insurance 

Chemical Credit Reporting 
Pulp and Paper Mechanical Dentistry 
Paper Box Press Clipping 


Electrical Equipment Telephone (Auditing) 
Electric Instrument Import 
and Devices Collar Band 


Upholstery Leggins 
Furniture Embroidery 
Needlework Fountain Pen 
Ladies’ and Chil- Razor Blade 
dren’s Wear Pencil : 
Corsets Celluloid Novelties 
Knitted Goods Silver Plate and 
Publishing Jewelry 
Letter Shop Picture Frame 
Advertising Art Automobile Radiator 
Lithographing Automobile Accessories 
Holiday and Sample Automobile Tires 
Cards Grocery 
Mail Order Confectionery 
Department Stores Bakery 
(Clerical ) Cleaning and Dyeing 


The monthly reports for our own 
records include the number of new ap- 
plications, renewal of former applica- 
tions, referrals, placements, calls for 
heip, visits, and interviews for consulta- 
tion. Our bureau is kept open one even- 
ing each week so that former applicants 
can report. Anyone employed during 
the day who has a problem is encouraged 
to come at this time. The applicants 
are followed up by frequent letters. We 
believe in keeping away from the place 
of business. The employee knows where 
to find us if he wants us and we want 
the individual to stand on his own after 
we have placed him. 

During the past year our placement 
was 8744%. 
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An applicant recently brought this note 
on one of his visits. He had been with 
the firm just a month. 

“We can employ several more deaf men for 
night work, and if they produce as you are 
now indicating, you will in a few weeks be 
able to assure them of a steady job at good 
wages. You may bring in a new man each 
week, and if he is satisfactory to the fore- 
man, and stays on the job, you will be per- 
mitted to teach him, for which you will re- 
ceive the regular additional pay.” 


In a bureau specializing in placing 
the deafened as is operated by the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Inc., the standard by which the work 
should be judged is the quality of re- 
habilitation, both spiritual and economic. 

1. By the quality of placements and 
not the number. One individual started 
on the right track after several weeks 
of concentrated effort means more to us 
than a dozen placements, whether we 
place him or he places himself. A cor- 
rect placement means one which is suita- 
ble to the type, degree, and progressive- 
ness of the applicant’s deafness, con- 
genial to him, and offering an opportuni- 
ty for advancement. 

2. By our efforts in public education. 
We aim to secure the right to work and 
the opportunity to prove his worth as a 
workman for the deafened adult, and to 
secure proper educational and vocational 
training for the deafened child and 
junior, and the prevention of deafness. 

3. By our willingness to cheerfully 
co-operate with other bureaus to the 
fullest extent, by avoiding duplication 
and keeping them informed on the pro- 
gress of the case for the sake of their 
records. By freely releasing such infor- 
mation as will enable any bureau to bet- 
ter cope with cases of our particular 
type of handicap. 

4. And above all by the extent to 
which we have helped to readjust the in- 
dividual to his handicap through the re- 
sources at our command, namely, proper 
medical attention, vocational advice, lip- 
read.ng, education, and such recreation 
as will fill the individual with self-re- 


liance and sufficient strength to stand 
on his own feet and surmount the obsta- 
cle of his handicap, and to serve others 
similarly handicapped by giving the best 
that is in him to his work, his employer 
and the organization that stands behind 
him. In short, to view his handicap as 
a stepping stone rather than a cross. 

We want to prevail upon all organi- 
zations for the deafened to come into 
the ring. There is still much to be done 
to solve the economic problems of the 
deafened. Deafened persons of educa- 
tion and equipment for professional life 
are finding it even more difficult to make 
a place for themselves than industrial 
workers. Be it their psychology or 
popular prejudice against a handicap, it 
cannot be overcome unless you get after 
it. In our schools there are no provisions 
for vocational directing of the deafened 
child. That, too, remains for us to do. 
The State Rehabilitation Bureaus of 
many states do not recognize deafness as 
a handicap, entitling an individual to 
retraining. Therefore, deafened people 
in such places are not eligible for vo- 
cational training. What are you going 
to do about it? There are the war veter- 
ans to be considered. We recently had 
a case.of a deafened soldier who has 
been receiving compensation for the 
physical disability of deafness, but was 
refused vocational retraining on the 
grounds that his deafness need not bar 
him from his former occupation, al- 
though the Veterans’ Bureau could not 
find an employer to take him. He was a 
stenographer! A young illiterate for- 
eigner who was very hard of hearing 
was given three years training as a me- 
chanical draftsman. After the Veterans’ 
Bureau failed to place him, they brought 
him to us. How could we place a man 
who could not understand spoken in- 
structions and couldn’t interpret written 
instructions ? More than that, he couldn’t 
spell the name of his own occupation. 
Are the problems of the deafened war 
veterans no concern of yours? 

In concluding let me read a few com- 
munications from individuals to whom 
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our employment service for the deafened 
has meant something : 


My dear Miss ——: 

Well, I landed the job all right. He asked 
me to stay for the rest of that hot afternoon. 
Thanks to you and the League for your kind 
consideration and hope I shall be able to re- 
pay you some way. The work is difficult, but 
I suppose it will come easier when I grasp it. 

Mr. —— is a wonderful man. I never met 
anyone so considerate. In fact mostly every- 
one there is good to me. 

Trusting I will make good and again thank- 
ing you, I am, 

Very sincerely, 


R. M: 


Dear Miss 
I now wish to inform you that I am very 
much satisfied with my new position. I have 
had an increase in salary and also have won 
the first two suggestion prizes which were 
$5.00 each for the best suggestion. Also am 
in charge of my department and the work is 
interesting. I do not know how to thank you 
enough for helping me secure said position. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. R. 





-_ 
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EXTRACT FROM ONE LETTER 


My dear ——: 

In accordance with your good advice, I have 
thought the problem over and all things con- 
sidered it seems the best possible course for 
me to follow. I cannot tell you how 
deeply I appreciate your great kindness to me 
Your perfect candor and sympathetic under- 
standing of me and my problem gave me more 
support and real happiness than you can real- 
ize and I thank you most fervently. I shall 
hope to prove my gratitude by making good. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially, 
W. A. 
EXTRACT 


The Staff at the League were never too 
busy, never too weary, to give me full infor- 
mation, encouragement, and the helpful coun- 
sel which I desired. Because of this moral 
support and loyal friendship, they guided me 
into a field wherein I have found opportunity 
for service which I sought and real joy and 
peace which are beyond mere verbal expres- 
sion. Whatever success I may attain in my 
future efforts will reflect upon the right word 
at the right time, in the right way. 

A. M. 


Is it worth while? 





NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED DEAFMEN 


By Hersert W. CoLLInGwoop 


N attempting to classify farmers we 
make the first broad distinction be- 

tween natural and manufactured. A 
natural farmer is a farmer from the 
cradle. He begins the practice of agri- 
culture with the first movement of his 
arm. He knows by a sort of instinct 
just what to do with soils or tools, plants; 
or live stock. It comes to him naturally. 
He was born for the job. His instincts 
have never run in any other direction. A 
manufactured farmer, on the other hand, 
has been made over. Nature is his step- 
mother and not his natural mother. The 
average stepmother keeps stepping away 
from her son. Usually she discovers 
that he is too much like father without 
her own admirable qualities. 

The manufactured farmer formerly 
fitted himself for another job, then he 
got tired of that and undertook to put a 
little reading or study, a little capital, and 
a dream of a pleasant home together, so 
as to manufacture what the natural 





farmer got by instinct. It is as different 
as grafting two living sticks so that 
they will grow together and fastening 
two dead sticks with screws or nails or 
glue. Human nature is one thing that 
you cannot manufacture. You have to 
take it as it comes. 

In like manner there seem to be two 
kinds of deaf men, natural and manufac- 
tured. I call a natural deafman one 
who has really never known perfect hear- 
ing. From his youth he has lived in the 
silence and nature has kindly sharpened 
his other faculties until he has acquired 
a new sense. I take it that a manufac- 
tured deafman is one who has had per- 
fect hearing, but has lost it either gradu- 
ally or through some certain shock, and 
was then forced to adapt himself to cer- 
tain conditions which are as old as life 
to the natural deafman. It seems to me 
‘hat the natural farmer and the natural 
deafman are not unlike in their attitude 
toward the great problem of life. 




















Now I am a manufactured deafman. 
My hearing has passed’ away from me 
slowly and gently, without great pain and 
with ample time for me to adjust life to 
the new condition. Just as a manufac- 


tured farmer looks over the fence and . 


sees his natural brother always doing 
just the right thing, as if by instinct, I 
am at times inclined to envy these natural 
deaf men as I see them go about the 
business of life, for it seems to me that 
they have less to regret than I have. 

I should like to know just how my 
naturally deaf brother regards life and 
what nature has given him in place of 
the philosophy which in some way a 
manufactured deafman must gain. As 
I talk to the naturals they seem some- 
how happier than the rest of us, who 
must go about feeling that we have lost 
something. Apparently they have lost 
nothing. Every step of their education 
and experience seems to have been some 
sort of gain. It is a serious problem, 
whether if one must lose his hearing and 
become a manufactured deafman he 
would not be happier if he could drop all 
distinct memory of sound. One may 
quote Tennyson and say: 

“*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

But you might answer that with an- 

other quotation from the same poet: 

“The Sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier days.” 

You take your choice. The question has 
interested me greatly, and I have tried 
without avail to learn something of the 
psychology of the naturally deaf. Just 
how do they view their condition, never 
having known what it means to hear 
sound? It is evident that their knowl- 
edge of human character must come to 
them largely through reading or through 
shrewd observation. Those of us who 
once could hear know how much of 
character the average man_ betrays 
through his voice. How does the world 
seem to the man who in all his life has 
never been able to hear whispered confi- 
dences or to hear his friends sing? I 
once had.a man tell me that you never 
could touch the real depths of human 
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character until you heard a man offer a 
sincere prayer. I am not sure about 
that, but I should greatly like to know 
how the world seems to one who never 
heard the human voice lifted in song. 

Years ago as a boy I acted as “supe” 
at a great city theatre and appeared as 
soldier, peasant, robber, beggar or prince 
as the case demanded, through a season 
of grand opera. All that glorious music 
was well soaked into my mind and soul, 
and now as a manufactured deafman | 
can remember most of it, but what I 
want to know is whether the natural 
deafman is happier for not having had 
such experience. It is a pleasure to re- 
member such music, but a tremendous 
penance to be deprived of it later in life. 
On the whole, should I not be happier 
today if I had never heard it? I have 
reasoned this over many times without 
being able to decide, and therefore I 
call upon my friends for something of a 
discussion of the question. Is ignorance 
really bliss or can bliss work her way up 
through the troubles of memory? 

As a manufactured deafman I look 
over the fence and see my naturally deaf 
brother evidently happier than I, because 
he never knew sound, while I have lost 
it; and as if for compensation I look at 
my other neighbor who can hear a pin 
drop and conclude that at times I am 
happier than he, since he must hear too 
much, but I do wish that some of the 
naturally deaf would tell me just how 
this big world looks to them. I think 
we can contribute to the world’s study 
of psychology and help one another by 
starting a fair and brief discussion of 
what we see through the windows of 
life. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE NORTH CARO- 
LINA SCHOOL 


In a personal letter, a recent visitor to the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morgan- 
ton, paid the following tribute, which the 
Vo.tta Review has secured permission to print. 

“The School is very full, and on this, my 
second visit here, I marvel at the grade of 
work I find. It is thrilling to find the work 
at the top as good as the work at the bottom. 
The big boys and girls read the lips and talk. 
It proves that leadership makes a school. Mr. 
Goodwin and Mrs. Tate, as well as the past 
heads, have almost wrought a miracle here.” 


; 
- 
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SECRETS 


By Laura A. Davies 


An’ so, we fixed it up like this, 


Secrets are the mostest fun! 
Just as if we’re goin’ to kiss, 


Sis an’ I have sure got one; 


An’ even Mother can’t understand, An’ then, we talk it over so 
silo talk this way, behind your Th. thing that Mother’s not to know. 
an 
ee ! secrets ! 
Why, she reads lips the finest way— Yep secrets are good _ 7 bet 
ha ese dian’ etek dak tt uae With Mother wonderin’—an’ yet, 
j It'll be more fun, on her birthday, 


A single thing where she can see, 


If it’s a secret, Sis an’ me. To talk, without our hands this way. 
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THREE YEARS OF LIP-READING 


By Lots Eppy Matzen 


HREE years ago when all hopes of 

bettering my hearing were shat- 

tered, I was advised to study lip- 
reading. Like all people upon whom the 
silence descends, I was very much 
ashamed of my infirmity; and before de- 
parting for the Kessler School of Lip- 
Reading in Omaha, I gave my mother 
strict orders, not to tell anyone why I 
had gone. I did this because when I[ 
had gone away for ear treatment a few 
months earlier, the ed:tor of our little 
town paper (he was an old friend) had 
blazed ‘forth the announcement that I 
had gone for the betterment of my hear- 
ing. Only a deaf person who has had 
the same experience, and is as sensitive 
as I was then, can realize how hurt I 
was when I read the item. 

I commenced my lessons in October. 
At that time I was so nervous that I 
would almost jump out of my chair 
when I was asked to repeat some exer- 
cise in. the lesson. Soon I learned to 
compose myself. By Christmas time, 
when I went home for a short vacation, 
I had my nerves under fair control, I 
had learned some lip-reading, and no 
longer felt distressed over every failure 
to understand. Consequently, when I 
had to share my seat on the train with 
a garrulous woman—the possessor of a 
hopeless mouth—and the book in which 
I had hoped to find refuge did not suf- 
fice, I simply changed my-seat. I even 
had the courage, on this same trip, to 
approach the rigid lipped train caller at 
the station several times to ask when 
Number 19, which was late, would ar- 
rive. It was of no use, though the last 
attempt yielded, “Well, you must be very 
anxious to get away!” I was. 

During the period I was taking les- 
sons, I always went down town at the 
noon hour for a short walk. Sometimes 
I did some shopping and I experienced 
little difficulty in the stores. However, 


one day a yourg lady stopped me and 
asked where something or some place 
was. When I could not understand as 
she repeated the query, I blithely re- 
plied, “I’m sorry, but I can’t tell you. 
I have been in the city only a little 
while.” Bluff, yes; but what could I do, 
as I had neither pad nor pencil? Be- 
sides it does not hurt my conscience tc 
get a little fun that way. No doubt J 
could have directed her had I under- 
stood, for I was qu‘te familiar with the 
city. 

Some time later another woman asked 
the location of the postoffice, and I 
gladly gave her the desired information. 
Of course, she had a readable mouth. 
On another occasion a woman stopped to 
admire a baby I had out for an airing 
and we carried on a conversation just as 
easily as if my hearing had been perfect. 
(The baby belonged to the woman for 
whom I was working. I earned all my 
living expenses while in training.) 

When I returned home, we moved to 
a larger town where I was a total 
stranger. Houses were scarce so we 
took an upstairs apartment. Fortunate- 
ly for me, the landlady downstairs was 
easy to understand and I got on very 
well the year we lived there. We then 
took a house. Our landlord had tusks 
for teeth. Though I could scarcely 
understand him he persisted in shouting 
at me! But his melodious voice was 
inaudible. 

I planted a garden that season and the 
landlord always seemed afraid we would 
use too much water. In the spring I 
was raking the garden, when Mr. Land- 
lord suddenly appeared with the meter 
statement. It was larger than the usual 
yearly water rent, and he was strenuous- 
ly objecting to our having another gar- 
den. Although I really understood some 
of his remarks, I did not want to argue 
with him, so finally after fifteen minutes 
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of his harangue, I said, “I can’t under- 
stand a thing you say. You will have to 
wait and talk with my husband.” 

I by no means understand everyone as 
well as I might wish, but still I always 
seem to be meeting people who are genu- 
inely surprised when I explain that I am 
deaf. This spring I had been shopping 
and had been talking for some time with 
one of the clerks. I knew she used to 
board next door to me, so I asked, 
“Didn’t you board at B’s?” 

“Yes, a couple of years ago.” 

“Don’t you remember me? I lived at 
K’s then.” 

After thinking a moment she slowly 
said, “Why—why—when I stayed there 
a deaf woman lived upstairs.” 

“T am that woman.” 

Her expression denoted unbelief and 
surprise, and she burst out, “You never 
would know it.” 

Such praise was very sweet to me, for 
the road to understanding is very rough 
and hard at times. 

One day after I had been calling on a 
friend I stopped on my way home to 
chat with a bride of a few months. Be- 
fore her marriage she had worked in one 
of the stores I frequented, and whenever 
I was downtown I often talked with her. 
That day we talked on various subjects. 
When I was ready to leave I asked her 
to call on me, saying that we lived just 
across the street. 

“T will come over some afternoon if 
you are at home,” she said. 

“When you come,” I said, “you had 
better come to the back door where I 
would be more likely to see you and let 
you in. You know, don’t you, that ! 
cannot hear at all?” 

“No; I didn’t know that. 
you understand ?” 

I explained to her that I read lips. 
She, like many others, had never heard 
of lip-reading. That was three months 
ago, and so far she has not kept her 
promise to call! Probably objects to the 
back door invitation, or is afraid of a 
deaf person ! 


How do 
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One of the funniest things I have ever 
seen on a stranger’s lips was about my- 
self. We live near a small lake that has 
been converted into a bathing beach. 
My husband and I go over quite often, 
sometimes every other night. Once, hav- 
ing a guest who desired to go into the 
water, we went two nights in succession. 
I had just gotten into the water when I 
saw a woman look at me, then turn to 
the man next to her and say, “That 
woman comes over here every night and 
she can’t swim at all!’ It was quite 
true, but I enjoyed the water as much as 
she did, and the queer part was that I 
had been thinking, “That fat woman 
comes down here every night. She can 
swim, but all she does is sit on the 
guard line.” 

My husband is very patient, but very 
difficult to understand, especially when 
he is shaving and his face is covered 
with lather. I become so _ fascinated 
watching the lather that his soapy words 
slip out of sight before I can grasp them. 
In general conversation, however, we 
seldom resort to pad and pencil. 

Ordinarily I do not, attend church be- 
cause a long discourse is very hard and 
often impossible to understand. Besides, 
I can no longer hear the music and it is 
too much of a hardship to sit for such 
a long period and dwell on my own 
thoughts. However, I did attend an aft- 
ernoon chapel service some time ago, and 
I was gratified beyond measure to be 
able to follow a great share of the ad- 
dress. But I am not conceited enough 
to believe I could understand every long 
speech because of my success on this 
occasion. This time it was a Lincoln 
anniversary service. No doubt I would 
have been entirely at sea had I not been 
familiar with a great many incidents of 
Lincoln’s life. It was some satisfaction, 
anyway, to read the speaker’s lips, and 
as he was an entire stranger, I felt very 
proud of myself. 


My relatives think I am a very noisy 
dishwasher. Probably the neighbors do 
too, but if I do not break many dishes 1 























cannot see wherein it makes any differ- 
ence. Besides, the fact that my family 
can communicate with me quietly com- 
pensates in some measure for the noise 
I make about my daily tasks. 

In the March number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine I read an article on the 
Experiences of a Deaf Person. The 
article was very interesting and it clever- 
ly brings out the disadvantages under 
which a hard of hearing person labors. 
On the other hand, I cannot agree with 
the author’s attitude. Lip-reading is not 
only good for “lots of people,’’ as Caro- 
lyn Wells says. It is good for all hard 
of hearing people even if it does mean 
that they have to practice before a mir- 
ror each day. Lip-reading is worth all 
the trouble it takes. 

When I first started my lip-reading 
lessons I was so discouraged and sick at 
heart that I never got on a train without 
wishing something would happen so that 
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I could not reach the end of my journey. 
Seven months of study changed my out- 
look, and my friends remarked how 
cheerful I seemed. 

I now hear practically nothing. Some- 
times loud, sharp sounds are audible. I 
depend entirely upon lip-reading. I miss 
music and church service as much as 
anything. While I have to do without 
many of the worthwhile things, perhaps 
I am fortunate in not hearing all the 
petty gossip of neighbors. Likewise I 
am not annoyed with agents of various 
kinds. 

I hope that some one who is as dis- 
couraged and despondent as I was three 
short years ago may read this and renew 
hope and determine to face life as it is. 
I do miss some pleasures that might be 
mine if my ears were normal, but since 
they are not, I am going to make the 
best of an unfortunate situation and try 
to help others find the way to peace and 
contentment. 





VOCATIONAL STUDIES FOR THE DEAFENED* 


By Vaceria D. McDermott 


HAVE been asked to discuss the ex- 

perience of the Chicago League for 

the Hard of Hearing in creating an 
individual type of vocational study—the 
introspective analysis of the experiences 
of the deafened in qualifying in definite 
vocations. 

The idea of this special type of study 
grew out of an experience of years m 
the placement of the deafened, and the 
inadequacy of vocational studies made by 
other organizations dealing with handi- 
capped groups, as applied to our special 
group. 

During and following the period of 
the war, the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education made and published a 
series of vocational studies with the in- 





*Presented before the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, Ill, June, 1923. 


tent and purpose of providing suggestion 
and guidance in the placement of those 
handicapped in service. 

The Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men also contributed, and 
are continuing to make, valuable~studies 
of occupations, having as their objective 
the guidance of the disabled civilian into 
suitable occupations. 

These foremost studies, together with 
minor ones similar in character, filled 4 
need, and are valuable to organizations 
working with general handicapped 
groups, and not equipped to enter the 
field of vocational research. 

In developing the employment service 
of the League, we found that the num- 
ber of applicants who sought guidance 
in the choice of a vocation, or who were 
required to change their vocations, was 
as large as the number seeking actual 
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job placement, and we proceeded to use 
the studies referred to, in providing a 
background for vocational advisement. 
But we learned, within a comparatively 
short time, that our efforts were not 
meeting with the success that we antici- 
pated. 

Analysing the reasons, we came to the 
following conclusions : 

First, deafness creates not a special 
but a peculiar problem. Peculiar to the 
individual and special to the group. The 
deafened person loses initiative, at least 
in the first years of affliction. He no 
longer cares to attempt to adventure. He 
must be inspired to do, and this inspira- 
tion must come from within his own 
group, not from without. Only one who 
has suffered the same experience and ac- 
complished certain results can speak con- 
vincingly to him. 

Second, the renunciation of hearing is 
so: great that in individual cases a genu- 
ine antipathy develops toward following 
the experience or advice of the hearing 
group, as so often expressed in the 
phrase: “How can, the hearing under- 
stand the problem of the deafened ?” 

Third, the vocational studies that had 
been made were developed from the 
theoretical rather than the practical 
standpoint, or on a basis of elimination. 
For instance, in typewriting, touch sup- 
plements vision, and it is assumed that 
the blinded who have a keen sense of 
touch may qualify as typists; or a one- 
armed man may become a_ successful 
operator on certain machines that require 
the use of the right or left hand, rather 
than both, and so on. © 

None of the studies were made en- 
tirely on a plan of analysing the experi- 
ences of a certain type of handicapped in 
a given occupation over a given period 
of time. 

Few of the studies considered deaf- 
ness as a disability, and where it was 
considered, no provision was made for 
the variation of employment opportuni- 
ties by the types and degrees of deaf- 
ness, preventing an increase of deafness, 
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or conserving any vestige of hearing, 
important factors always to be consid- 
ered. 

Admitting these attitudes and limita- 
tions, it was defeating our purpose to 
continue to advise from without, so it 
was agreed to try the introspective 
method of studying vocations with the 
deafened, through the experiences of the 
deafened, and, as a result, we have be- 
gun to compile authoritative occupa- 
tional information available for the 
individual applicant, which may in time 
be applied in schools and colleges in 
which the deafened of the future are re-. 
ceiving preparation for their life’s work. 

Our method of making these voca- 
tional studies was, first, to select a group 
of deafened men and women who had 
successfully followed, over a period of 
years, certain vocations. For instance, 
copy writing, library cataloguing, research 
assistant, press clipping, landscape gar- 
dening, horticulture, garment designing, 
watchmaking, jewelry engraving, ma- 
chine operating, cabinetmaking, filing and 
indexing, etc., then interview them per- 
sonality to find out their type and degree 
of deafness, temperament, capacity, lip- 
reading ability, education, previous voca- 
tional experience; the stage of their 
deafness when training was taken, how 
it was secured; the reasons underlying 
the choice of a vocation; the obstacles 
encountered during training, and their 
success in following the vocation. 

The vocation itself was next studied 
by analysing the type, nature, technique, 
training, apprenticeship, opportunities, 


. demand and remuneration. 


The sources for such information were 
the industries, employment bureaus, pro- 
fessional and trade schools, catalogues 
outlining courses, and vocational studies. 

Industries were visited and employers 
interviewed to determine their attitude 
toward the deafened, and to obtain re- 
ports on the efficiency of the deafened 
employee. 

Instructors in professional and trade 
schools were interviewed and the limita- 

















tions and equipment of the deafened for 
securing training in specific vocations 
were discussed, and their opinions and 
suggestions recorded. 

The data secured from these various 
sources was digested and compiled into 
studies, summarized and published, fol- 
lowing the popular form of ovtline used 
by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, under the same headings: 
Description of Occupation. Qualifica- 
tions. Training. Remuneration and De- 
mand.* 

All studies were introduced* with an 
explanatory statement, that it was not 
the intention to convey the idea that any 
hard-of-hearing person might qualify in 
any of the occupations outlined, because 
another hard-of-hearing person had. 
Degree of deafness, lip-reading ability, 
education, previous experience, etc., were 
determining factors to be considered by 
the vocational adviser or the person mak- 
ing his own selection. 

The success in applying these studies 
is such as to recommend them to or- 
ganizations for the deafened. The 
psychology in applying them as com- 
pared with the studies made by other 
organizations is wholly different. The 
confidence and interest manifested upon 
learning that vocations recommended 
have been successfully followed for years 
by deafened persons with certain re- 
sults, is in striking contrast to the former 
disinterest when it was proposed that a 
vocation might be successfully followed 
because ostensibly hearing was not a re- 
quirement. Definite information and 
illustration dispels uncertainty and re- 
stores initiative. 

The purpose in discussing vocational 
studies for the deafened before this con- 
ference, made up largely of representa- 
tives from organizations for the hard-of- 
hearing, is to induce thought and con- 
sideration, and stimulate discussion of 





*Twenty-six Occupational Studies, published 
in the Bulletin Board, the official organ of the 
Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Chicago, November, 1921-February, 1923. 
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the need and advantage of a special type 
of vocational scholarship for the deaf- 
ened, with the hope that we may agree 
to standardize this feature of our em- 
ployment work and carry on a uniform 
type of vocational research within every 
organization, in accordance with the ex- 
perience and methods of the Chicago 
League, with such additions or changes 
as may strengthen and improve the idea 
and plan. 

In making such studies and compiling 
such. information, organizations for the 
hard-of-hearing are assuming leadership 
not otherwise provided, of bringing to- 
gether in conference for mutual helpful- 
ness, the deafened themselves, represen- 
tatives of industry, business, professions 
and educational institutions. 

The development in the future of a 
constructive educational program for the 
deafened can be accomplished only 
through cooperative procedure. And the 
employment service which organizations 
for the hard of hearing are endeavoring 
to develop might well consider its re- 
sponsibility in such a procedure. Fur- 
thermore, schools, colleges and employ- 
ers might call upon our employment 
service regularly for consulting and ad- 
visory service, if it was definitely known 
and appreciated that such information 
could be obtained. 

If it has been proved that it was 
necessary to create our own organiza- 
tions to minister to the needs of the 
deafened, and the representation at this 
conference is sufficient to prove it, is it 
not the time and place to record the for- 
mation of a committee for industrial re- 
search for the vocational education of 
the deafened? 





HELPFUL REPRINTS OBTAINABLE 


“Methods of Mental Reconstruction of the 
Deafened,” by Dr. Harold Hays, is a paper 
that has proved extremely helpful to many 
persons whom deafness has attacked. Copies 
reprinted from the “Laryngoscope” may be 
obtained gratis, as long as they last, from 
Dr. Harold Hays, 22 W. 74th Street, New 
York City. 
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ARIS 


He sleeps 


with open mouth 
because a growth 
in the back of 
his throat 
obstructs the 
passage of air 
through his nose. 
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This growth 






obstructs 
the passage 


from the throat 


to the ear 
and causes 
inflamation 
in the ear 


If this growth is not removed 
he may be totally deaf 
or backward 


Courtesy of the American Red Cross 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
DEAFNESS* 


By J. Gorpon Witson, M. D. 


fALTH is the condition in which 

the body is maintaining all its parts 

and their activities in an efficient 
state. Disease is an attack on the struc- 
ture of a part of the body and is marked 
by an alteration in the activity or func- 
tion of that part. The alteration of 
function may be out of all proportion to 
the alteration of structure. 

Inherent in life is the tendency for 
bodily conditions to strive against and to 
overcome conditions which lead to de- 
parture from the normal healthy state, 
and to re-establish the normal structure. 
With the re-establishing of the normal 
structure there is usually an accompany- 
ing return of, normal function. But in 
some tissues, especially the highly spe- 
cialized, the care of the disease is not 
necessarily followed by restoration of its 
function. The disease may disappear ; 
the structure apparently return to nor- 
mal, yet the activity or function may 
either never be recovered or the re- 
covery .may be very slow and incom- 
plete. 

Health education consists in studying 
the normal and the conditions under 
which the abnormal arises... It necessi- 
tates observation on the methods which 
nature employs when attacked by disease. 
When abnormal bodily conditions arise 
in any part, the wise man tries to under- 
stand what has gone wrong, how nature 
is setting out to put things right, and 
how he may assist nature in putting 
things right. This necessitates a study 
of any weakness which may be inherent 
in the individual or any disease present 
which may involve the part we are spe- 
cially interested in protecting. In such 
a study one soon realizes that no organ 
in the body leads a life apart from the 
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rest, and that each individual organ is 
part of the whole and the whole domi- 
nates the part. When one suffers so do 
the others. 

Hearing is an important activity or 
function of the ear and deafness is a per- 
version of the normal. The ear is a 
very delicate mechanical structure with 
a very complex nerve mechanism. Yet 
even here, when attacked by disease, the 
natural tendency is towards recovery if 
the structure be not too greatly damaged. 
Recurring attacks are of great import- 
ance. Observation has shown that rela- 
tively mild attacks of inflammation in an 
ear not recovered fully from a previous 
attack, are apt to result in permanent 
damage. This is a case of disease at- 
tacking an organ whose resistence is be- 
low par. So health education in relation 
to deafness consists not only in ascer- 
taining how deficiency in hearing is pro- 
duced, the means nature employs to pre- 
vent it and, when it occurs, the method 
nature employs to lead to recovery; but 
also in teaching the importance of com 
plete recovery. 

The very delicate structure of the ear, 
compared with the eye, has its parts shut 
off from observation. How much this 
has to do with traditional disregard of 
its troubles, especially in childhood, of 
ignorant and frequently wilful slighting 
of its pains and discharges, it is difficult 
to estimate. Tradition and ignorance are 
great obstacles to preventive medicine. 

Preventive methods are most success- 
ful in cases occurring in early life or in 
the early stages of those occurring in 
adult life. It is only in such cases that 
with cessation of the disease the normal 
functions are again recovered. Con- 
tinuance of the disease results in struc- ° 
tural changes which interfere with the 
regaining of complete function and we 
thus have a mechanism damaged beyond 
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repair and a deficiency of hearing which 
is permanent. So primarily, education 
must be directed to guard and protect 
what is present. It must be directed to 
prevent deafness and, as early as possi- 
ble, to eradicate the obstacles which may 
be preventing recovery. Later, from 
some cause or other the deficiency of 
hearing has become irremediable, we 
must needs direct education to retard or 
stop its progress, and should it be ad- 
vanced, to compensate for its loss. 

It is in early life that the seeds of 
future deficiencies of hearing are usually 
sown. It is then that the anatomical 
conditions in the nose and throat, to- 
gether with fevers of childhood which 
fall especially on these parts, play their 
great role. Education as to the neces- 
sity of watchfulness in regard to ear 
troubles which often begin insidiously 
and with regard to the preventive meas- 
ures to be used when necessity arises 
must start then with those in charge of 
the young. To succeed against ignor- 
ance and indifference it must be carried 
on with tireless and insistent reiteration. 
This society ought not to content itself 
with being a haven of refuge for those 
with deficiencies of hearing. It ought to 
become a centre for such a crusade. 

In the short time at my disposal I will 
limit myself to speaking of health educa- 
tion so far as it concerns those who now 
have deficiency of hearing and with spe- 
cial regard to a few of the most common 
troubles. Education, in these, must be 
directed to ascertain how the hearing in 
an individual case is impaired, what 
bodily ailments are most likely to prove 
hurtful to the hearing now present, and 
how these may be guarded against. 
Where one has to make a very general 
statement of advice it might be well 
summed up as follows: Keep the body 
healthy and avoid worry and fatigue. 

But such broad generalities do not lead 
us far and so one may well ask what 
part of the body requires special atten- 
tion by those whose hearing is affected. 
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Where is local disease or weakness most 
apt to precipitate or augment ear trouble. 

The part of the body most apt to 
cause increasing trouble is the upper 
respiratory tract—the nose and pharynx. 
Remember that the eustachian tube of 
the ear communicates with the nose and 
pharynx and is anatomically a part of it. 

We shall understand better the dan- 
gers to the ear from troubles arising in 
the nose if we understand the part played 
by the nostrils during life. Their func- 
tion is complex, but may be summed up 
as follows: They filter and warm the air 
before it passes to the pharynx, supply- 
ing it with necessary moisture. Part of 
that air is passing at frequent intervals 
into the middle ear to assist in its func- 
tioning. This activity of the nose re- 
quires a structure of fluctuations to meet 
emergencies such as changes of tem- 
perature and increased respiratory activ- 
ity; a moist surface not only to supply 
any moisture the respired air requires, 
but which may be trusted to let flow a 
stream of fluid to wash away irritants; 
and a lining membrane with an ever 
moving surface to prevent particles ad- 
hering to it. Under healthy conditions 
the posterior parts of the nose are free 
from injurious micro-organisms, for in 
health, the nasal membrane can combat 
successfully any that may locate them- 
selves there. But if from any cause, 
such as a chill, the local tissue loses its 
normal reaction and activity and, as we 
say, its resistance is reduced, we have an 
invasion of organisms and the symptoms 
and inconveniences arising from what 
we term a cold in the head, the stages 
and severities of which are well known 
to all of us. Circulation gets deranged 
and organisms no longer can be fought 
off successfully. The effects of such a 
cold in the head are not confined to the 
nose but spread to adjacent parts includ- 
ing the eustachian tube, and sooner or 
later are apt to spread to the middle 
ear. The severity of such a simple 
catarrhal inflammation depends on the 
virulence of the attacking organism and | 
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the resistance of the tissues attacked, and 
let us not forget the aid we give nature 
to combat it. We may not be able to 
prevent the virulence of the organism, 
but we can see that the resistance of the 
tissue is kept adequate and can by judi- 
cious aids assist nature to fight off the 
attack. 

We all are prone to attacks of cold 
in the head. Many of us escape with no 
ear involvement. Others with each cold 
have the ear mechanism impaired. In 
some, with each cold the hearing already 
affected gets obviously worse. When the 
cold passes the hearing is apparently re- 
covered. But often careful examination 
shows that it has not returned to where 
it was before—it has dropped back just 
a little. It is this insidious “just a little” 
that counts as each attack occurs. 

How can we protect ourselves from 
these frequent colds? I wish I could tell 
you a simple cure-all for this common 
trouble, but I know of none. To advise 
in regard to the treatment of a common 
cold would necessitate a separate paper. 
One may, however, say that a mild laxa- 
tive and judicious use of warm steam in- 
halations are comforting and _ beneficial. 
Such steam inhalations increase the blood 
supply to the nasal membranes. Those 
with ear deficiencies should never regard 
a cold in the head as a matter of no con- 
sequence. Those who suffer from fre- 
quent colds in the head ought to ask 
themselves why this is so—why are their 
nasal passages and throat so susceptible. 

Without going into consideration of 
any local disease which may be present 
it is well to ascertain if the general 
health is as it ought to be. Is the en- 
vironment under which we are living the 
most suitable for us. We are apt to live 
or work in rooms in which the atmos- 
phere is over warm, stagnant or too 
moist. Our habits may be too sedentary. 
Open air exercise is too often neglected. 
One cannot too much insist on the in- 
vigorating influence of cool air on the 
nasal mucous membrane where disease is 
lurking—cool air and respiratory exer- 
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cises, which produce an increased flow of 
blood through the nasal mechanism. 
Such a flow of blood and lymph washes 
away or destroys infection which may 
have planted itself in the tissues. Let 
us remember that hot house conditions 
are suitable for the aged and debilitated 
but not for the young and active. 

In colds in the head one is tempted to 
use antiseptics. The use of antiseptics 
in the nose as a routine treatment is not 
only useless but injurious; they harm the 
delicate lining of the nose. Pure air, 
nourishing food, rest and sunlight are 
more important than drugs. Of course, 
local disease may be present—usually a 
sequence to neglected colds or lack of 
attention to our environment. Such may 
require washes or operative treatment. 
The less operating on the nose the better. 
When such is necessary we may find 
ourselves with a breathing apparatus 
which has lost the normal protection lin- 
ing and in its place scar tissue. 

With this change comes a lack of nor- 
mal secretion and an alteration in those 
fluctuations of blood flow necessary to 
the normal structure. This renders one 
susceptible to the discomforts arising 
from dust collecting in the nose. This 
is especially annoying if one’s work be 
in dusty warehouses. Comfort from 
such irritating dust may be had by a 
wash of normal saline, the closest ap- 
proximation to nature’s fluid. The use 
of such a solution at the end of the day 
is comforting either when gently sniffed 
up or used with an eye dropper. If 
necessary to clean the throat of mucous 
this solution may be used in small quan- 
tities as a gargle so that it will reach the 
posterior wall of the throat and free it 
of any irritant lying there. 

Not only have we to avoid infection 
of the ear from the side of the nose and 
throat, but we have frequently to protect 
ourselves from infection entering from 
the external canal, especially if one have 
an already damaged ear. Many of those 
suffering from deficiency of hearing 
have perforation of the drum. In these 
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care should be taken to keep the ears 
dry. Water getting into the external 
canal of such ears acts as an irritant and 
sets up inflammation or increases a 
catarrhal condition already present. With 
perforation of the drum swimming 
ought to be avoided; if indulged in, the 
ears should be so well plugged with cot- 
ton that no water can collect in the depth 
of the canal. 

If there be any discharge from the 
ears the entrance of water must be 
avoided. If by any chance it enters the 
ears must be well dried with cotton. 
Even in those with no perforation some 
ears are so susceptible that an inflainma- 
tion may be set up. 

Nature’s safeguard in these cases is 
a secretion which we call wax, which 
oils the external ear passage. Cleaning 
the ears of this wax is unnecessary as a 
rule. Avoid all instruments advertised 
to keep the ears clean and free from 
wax—the ivory or silver ear picks or 
the sponge attached to a handle; even 
the convenient hair pin can cause trouble. 
Do not soap.the ear. To clean the canal, 
it is sufficient to take a corner of a 
towel well wrung out of water, placed 
on little finger and inserted into the 
meatus. This will usually do all that is 
necessary. In some cases wax may get 
hard and plug the ear and increase the 
deafness already present. To prevent 
the formation of such plugs it is well to 
remember that the skin of the canal wall 
is very sensitive. Rubbing the canal with 
a rough towel or tooth pick causes irri- 
tation, scales are given off and form 
a core round which wax hardens and 
forms a plug. 

If the ear is itchy, avoid instruments 
which scratch the canal. Do not use 
soap and water. Try a little vaseline or 
a weak solution of alcohol. Cotton wool 
worn in the ear may be the source of 
itching and annoyance and ought not to 
be used. Routine use of cotton in the 
ear is to be avoided. 

The part played by the nervous sys- 
tem in those with deficiency of hearing 


requires consideration and a recognition 
of how nature compensates for the loss 
or deficiency of one sense by augmenting 
the activity of another. Deafness in the 
young is a greater disability than blind- 
ness. Nature compensates for blindness 
by hyperactivity of the sense of touch; 
for deafness by what has been well 
called a “shrewdness of vision.” The 
recognition of this is the basis on which 
lip-reading rests and is the factor which 
lip-reading cultivates. 

It is characteristic of the deaf that 
they seek seclusion and suffer from men- 
tal depression, and health education de- 
mands that this be recognized and cor- 
rected. In this respect lip reading with 
its social attributes is a great health fac- 
tor. Lip reading represents a natural 
method by which the disability of an in- 
jured auditory mechanism can be aided. 
It is the natural call for the exercise of 
that shrewdness of vision which nature 
has supplied. 

Fatigue plays a great part in increas- 
ing deficiency of hearing. Nerves are 
living tissues which require rest. The 
auditory nerve pathway cannot, like the 
ocular pathway, be easily put to rest. 
Further, to catch conversation those with 
deficiency of hearing have frequently to 
overstrain the auditory mechanism and 
this produces fatigue. This fatigue will 
be recovered from if the auditory 
mechanism be rested for awhile—if not 
it will tend still further to fail from 
overstrain. Keeping the body in perfect 
health is of prime importance. The 
various aids to hearing are here of great 
benefit. 

To many of those with deficiency of 
hearing noises in the ear are a constant 
source of trouble. Some of these are 
dependent on catarrhal trouble in the 
tube or even wax in the ear and with the 
disappearance of the one and the re- 
moval of the other the noises disappear. 
Such cases, however, do not include the 
greater number of sufferers. The great 
majority are due to some derangement 
in the nerve mechanism, the result of old 
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alteration in structure without complete 
restoration of function. We must recog- 
nize the significance of this and that the 
structure although damaged may have no 
active disease now present. With this 
assurance we must adjust our mental 
attitude toward this troublesome symp- 
tom. It is in this mental readjustment 
that our hope of benefit lies, and while it 
does not cause the noises to disappear it 
will at least make them less obtrusive on 
our consciousness and less mentally dis- 
tressing. 
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One word in conclusion, health educa- 
tors regard deafness from a different 
standpoint from the otologist. It is part 
of the work of the otologist to study 
disease minutely. He is engaged more 
particularly with the microscopic view- 
point. In health education a disease is 
regarded from the broad standpoint of 
the whole, not the local organ alone, but 
all tissues associated with it. Education 
opens our eyes to what nature is doing 
and teaches us how we can best serve 
ourselves by understanding her ways. 





THEN, WE’LL ADD A STEP TO IT! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“An easy thing, O Power Divine! 

To thank Thee for those gifts of Thine— 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, words that glow; 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss?” 


—Higginson. 


HALES, founder of the Ionic 

philosophy, was once asked how 

a person might be helped to bear ill 
fortune and affliction with grace. “By 
seeing his enemies in a worse condition,” 
was his prompt reply. And La Rouche- 
foucauld suggests that even in the ad- 
versity of our best friends we often find 
something which does not entirely dis- 
please us, 

If our powers of observation were not 
so entirely blinded by our concern over 
our own affairs, we could see readily 
enough that not only do we often receive 
gifts that we have in no way merited, 
but that we are constantly missing un- 
pleasant experiences that might with jus- 
tice have fallen to our lot. It would be 
difficult to find a person who could take 
his place on a busy street corner and 
look about him without being compelled 
to say, not infrequently, with deep thank- 
fulness: “There, but for the grace of 
God, go I!” 

“Life is a tragedy for those who feel; 
a comedy for those who think.” Unfor- 
tunately, it is something of an ordeal for 


the average mortal to think. I know 
how it is myself. One of the assets of 
a handicap, as a rule, is that it forces us 
to do a certain amount of thinking. This 
is excellent practice and may easily lay 
the foundation for building something 
really worth while out of our lives. For 
thinking is to the average person about 
what the microscope is to the student. 
The microscope, of course, does not 
show the student anything new in the 
sense that the thing seen with it did not 
exist before. It merely reveals to him 
things that he could not see with his 
unaided eye. Thus the microscope helps 
him in his studies and adds beauty and 
interest to things that may have been 
very commonplace and uninteresting be- 
fore. 

So too, when we begin to think, we 
notice very many things that never came 
to our attention before. There open up 
before us many new and interesting ave- 
nues of endeavor. These avenues, of 
course, always existed, but being a little 
off from the beaten track, we never 
noticed them until we found the main 
road closed. Then, like the automobile 
tourist, we began to find that the “de- 
tour” is really the best part of the trip. 

Of course, the man who seeks trouble 
will have no difficulty in finding it. 

“Is it your practice to go about look- 
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ing for trouble?” some one asked old 
Mr. Grumpson, 

“Tt is not,” responded that gentleman. 
“Long years of experience and observa- 
tion have shown me clearly. that if a per- 
son will stand in one place long enough 
and look as if he had no friends and no 
influence, trouble will just naturally 
gravitate to him.” ‘ 

Even where we do not deliberately 
seek for trouble, we have an extraor- 
dinarily clear view for it. We can see 
backward, forward and all around it. 
Not only are we able to detect instantly 
every speck of trouble on our present 
horizon, but we can recall practically 
every unpleasant experience of the past. 
And to this double burden, we add a 
well-developed faculty for anticipating 
trouble. No wonder life seems a bit 
trying at times! 

Petrarch once said (poor old gentle- 
man, he is dead long ago), “When I 
consider the instability of human affairs 
and the variations of fortune, I find 
nothing more uncertain or restless than 
the life of man. Nature has given to 
the animals an excellent remedy under 
disasters, which is ignorance of them.” 

Perhaps a good many of the troubles 
charged to “handicaps” have their origin 
primarily in the animal-like attitude of 
refusing to recognize them, instead of 
taking the courageous attitude of frankly 
conceding the handicap and then setting 
out to the best of our ability to over- 
come it or offset it. 

I shall not enlarge on this text of 
Petrarch’s, however, since I am in the 
habit of going around boasting that 
trouble never troubles me, and one of 
these days some one is going to apply 
the law of cause and effect, using 
Petrarch’s assertion or a similar one, and 
I shall be classified definitely and finally. 
Not that I shall feel hurt or insulted, of 
course, but the animals might. 

Handicaps are only relative, anyway, 
though, of course, relatives are bad 
enough, Heaven knows! 

Socrates once asserted that if all the 
people in the world should come and 
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bring their various troubles and _ afflie- 
tions and place them in one heap to be 
divided among all, few would actually 
be willing, once they had examined the 
heap, to stand by the agreement and 
share alike. He insists that each would 
prefer, rather, to pick up again his own 
particular burden and go away, more 
contented in mind for the moment at 
least. 

Sometime ago the newspapers told of 
the pian followed by one judge in set- 
tling a family quarrel. The wife had 
asked that the husband be arrested. He 
in turn had made some rather frank 
comments concerning her value as a wife 
and helpmate. The judge asked both to 
sit with him on his bench for an hour 
er so and listens to the cases that came 
before him. They did, and sitting there 
listening to the recitals of the troubles, 
problems and unhappiness of _ others, 
they heard and saw so much of distress 
that they grew ashamed of themselves, 
and apologized to the judge for bother- 
ing him with their petty differences. 

Handicaps are curious things in an 
other way. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
that it is almost impossible to decide just 
what is or is not a handicap? So much 
depends on the individual concerned! 

“Some of the things for which we 
shall be most thankful some day,” writes 
Amos R. Wells, “are our apparent mis- 
fortunes. Looking back over my life I 
can already see several places where my 
own will, which was thwarted to my 
great grief, would have spoiled my life; 
and one of my constant causes for grati- 
tude now is that God did not let me have 
my way.” 

“Many and many a time since,” said 
Harriet Martineau, referring to her 
father’s failure in business, “have we 
said that but for that loss of money we 
might have lived on in the ordinary 
provincial method of ladies with small 
means, sewing and economizing and 
growing narrower every year; whereas 


by being thrown, while it was yet time, 


on our own resources, we have worked 
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hard and usefully, won friends, reputa- 
tion, and independence, seen the world 
abundantly, abroad and at home; in 
short, have truly lived instead of vege- 
tating.” 

Miss Martineau was quite deaf from 
the time she was ten or twelve years of 
age. Fate apparently had determined 
that she should make her mark in the 
world and finding that deafness was not 
enough of a spur, doled out a few other 
trials, such as the failure of her father, 
above mentioned, the death of her eldest 
brother and, finally, the death of her 
fiancé. Certainly she appears to have 
had ample reasons for loud lamentations 
over the obstacles that littered up her 
pathway, but we find her looking back- 
ward and actually expressing thankful- 
ness for some of them at least. 

“Any old hunk of iron you might talk 
to,” asserts a very modern philosopher, 
“would be very much wrought up (no 
pun intended) over the indignities to 
which it is subjected in running it 
through a furnace, hammering and 
pounding it; but the watch spring looks 
back on the crude iron and is glad it 
suffered.” 

There are not many of us who could 
not look back, as Mr. Wells does, and 
find ourselves a little startled to discover 
that we actually do owe a larger debt of 
gratitude for our trials and handicaps 
than for what we considered at the time 
our blessings. 

Pain is a rather commonplace example 
of our distorted judgment in such mat- 
ters. How often would you find a per- 
son willing to concede that pain is a 
blessing? Yet it cannot justly be classed 
as anything else. 

“Pain,” declares the physician, “is the 
kindest thing in life. It saves the body 
oftener than it kills it. In fact, pain 
never kills. Before pain could kill it 
passes with consciousness. We do not 
die as a result of pain, but as a result of 
the cause that brought it on. Pain warns 
us in time. .When we heed pain’s warn- 
ing, in by far the greater number of 
cases we are saved.” 


When you see a violinist screwing up 
the keys of his violin, it probably never 
occurs to you that he is trying to break 
the strings. You know very well that he 
is not trying to break them. He is 
merely “tuning” up the violin so that it 
will give the best possible results in his 
hands. 

Dame Nature appears to adopt a very 
similar method with some of us. 

Even if she tightens the keys to a 
point where the string actually is broken, 
there is always consolation in the fact 
that there are other strings. And, when 
we really try, some astonishing results 
may be obtained even with a damaged 
tool. Perhaps you recall E. R. Sill’s 
story of the broken sword? 


“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream— 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 

—— blade that the king’s son bears,—but 
this 

Blunt thing—!” 
his hand 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


He snapt and flung it from 


“Az in a game ov kards,” says Josh 
Billings, “so in the game ov life, we 
must play what iz dealt tew us, and the 
glory konsists not so much in winning 
as in playing a poor hand well.” 

And, when things appear to be going 
against us, and we find ourselves with 
“this blunt thing”—of deafness, drifting 
into the dark ocean of despondency and 
discouragement; when we feel that our 
broken sword is but a futile weapon in 
the battle of modern life, we might with 
advantage recall the reply of a certain 
Spartan father when his son complained 
that his sword was too short. 

“Add a step to it, then,” was the 
father’s significant reply. 


. 





THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 
If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—FEditor. 


is interested in a deaf child. 


Y the time this article appears, 
schools everywhere will be running 
regularly, and (let us hope) smooth- 

ly, and with maximum efficiency. Per- 
haps your little boy or girl has started 
off to school for the first time, and home 
is lonely without the clatter of childish 
feet. From many of the little papers 
published by the schools have come ac- 
counts of numerous entrants to the 
“baby class,” and every one has added 
something like this: “A few little chaps 
were homesick for a day or two, but all 
are happy and laughing now.” 

You .need never worry about your 
child’s being unhappy at school. No 
doubt he was very sorry to see you leave 
him, and would gladly have gone home 
with you, but no child can resist the in- 
terest of the new faces and objects 
around him, and the new games and 
playmates. School itself, with the right 
teacher, is as delightful to him as the 
hours on the playground. So if you are 
lonely without him (as you surely must 
be) remember that he is happy, that 
everyone is kind to him, and best of all, 
that every day is bringing him nearer the 
time when he can write you a scrawly 
little letter to show you that he loves you 
and that he is beginning to have an idea 
of what words are for and how to use 
them. 

Perhaps you have spent days or even 
weeks in selecting a school for your 
child. Perhaps you have visited one 
after another, inspecting and comparing 
them, listening to the speech, noting the 
lip-reading, and making sure of the 
steady and normal advancement in the 
use of language. If this is true, then 
you know under what conditions your 
child’s education is progressing. On the 
other hand, you may be a very busy 
mother, with other children to care for 
and no time or money to spend in travel- 
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She will welcome a letter from anyone who 


ing around from school to school. You 
may simply have sent the little fellow off 
to the nearest school, feeling thankful 
that it existed and trusting the authori- 
ties there to attend to all the details you 
could not manage. In either case you 
should make friends with the teachers 
as soon as possible; and you must by all 
means become familiar with just what 
Johnny or Mary is learning, so that you 
can send the right kind of letters later 
on, and so that you will know what to 
do next summer. 

Of course, the schools vary, but in 
every one of them there exists the spirit 
of love for the children and of desire to 
see them do well. Our Association, of 
course, is especially anxious to see every 
deaf child given the ability to speak well 
and to read the lips of people he meets. 
In the old days, when very little speech 
teaching was done and many teachers 
thought it was a waste of time, occa- 
sional critics used to say that the Asso- 
ciation cared only for speech, and that it 
was willing that a child’s general educa- 
tion should be neglected for the sake of 
having him learn, parrot-like, to repeat a 
few intelligible sounds. This was never 
true, and many years have passed since 
the speech teachers proved conclusively 
that good speech and lip-reading can 
be acquired without loss of time from 
other studies. However, the Association 
has always maintained that, to get the 
best results from oral training, it was 
necessary to have the child in an oral 
atmosphere—that is, surrounded by peo- 
ple who would always talk to him and 
expect him to speak in reply. In this 
way he learns to think in spoken English 
and to use it spontaneously. 

More and more this idea of providing 
an oral atmosphere is becoming the ideal 
toward which the schools are striving. 
Even in many of the schools where there 
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are manually taught classes and where 
the sign language and _ finger-spelling 
are used on the playgrounds, there is 
growing a wish to have the orally taught 
children, and especially the small chil- 
dren, separated from those who know 
the sign language, so that they may be- 
come accustomed to depending upon 
their speech and lip-reading. 

It was my good fortune recently to 
meet the supervising teacher of the Flor- 
ida School for the Deaf. I was deeply 
interested in what she told me of the 
plans made there by the far-seeing super- 
intendent, and besought her to’ outline 
them for this department, so that other 
teachers might compare notes and _per- 
haps tell us what their schools were 
doing along the same lines. 

A cheering letter from her has just 
brought the following sketch, and I am 
still further encouraged by her state- 
ment that other teachers in the school 
are interested in what I am trying to do 
in this department, and are planning to 
send more notes, in the hope that we 
may make “The Appeal of the Deaf 
Child” a real exchange bureau of ideas. 

ge ig Se 


A FLORIDA EXPERIMENT 
By Lucite M. Moore 


A writer in a reeent issue of the 
Toledo Blade observed that experience is 
what we get while we are looking for 
something else. For a number of years, 
one important quest of the Florida 
School has been for the best means of 
instructing its deaf children orally, and, 
during the period of its search, experi- 
ences have accumulated in profusion, 
though we are not yet ready to dignify 
them by that large word “experience.” 
In fact, we feel that, orally, our experi- 
ence is just beginning, and the things 
we have learned, so far, while seeking 
oral results are to be our foundation for 
real oral work. 

Foremost among the convictions we 
have acquired is this one: Oral work re- 
quires the cooperation of all who come 
into contact with the children. 


It is in pursuance of a policy growing 
out of this conclusion—which is based 
upon a measure of experience literally 
“pressed down and running over’— 
that, as the school grows, the little enter- 
ing children are being housed in cottages 
—one at present and others in prospect— 
and kept as free from signs as possible. 
Such an innovation is not easy to handle 
because the problem of household per- 
sonnel looms large. Are we to have 
training courses for matrons and super- 
visors? Who knows? Perhaps some- 
body will, some day. It would not be a 
bad plan. 

But, meanwhile, we have tried to put 
ourselves in the place of the young 
woman, kindly, capable, and earnest, but 
untrained, who is called upon to super- 
vise little deaf children in our oral build- 
ings. It is useless to say to her, “Talk 
to the children,” unless we give her some 
idea of what to say; for the unabridged 
conversation of the average adult with 
a normal child would be utter confusion 
to a little deaf child. It is useless to say, 
“Make the children talk to you,” for she 
does not know the children’s limitations 
of vocabulary and speech. Yet her use 
of speech with the children and her de- 
mand for both speech and speech-reading 
from them are two of the points on 
which our success hinges. So we have 
placed in the hands of an understanding 
housemother, for the use of her assist- 
ants, the following suggestions: 


Deaf children can be taught to read lips 
and to speak. 
Their progress depends upon the amount of 
lip-reading and speaking they have to do. 
Avoid and discourage motions, signs and 
finger spelling. 
In speaking to a deaf child, get. his atten- 
tion, face the light, and speak naturally. 
With little deaf children express yourself 
in whole sentences, but in the simplest lan- 
guage.: Do not say “Mary, you go to your 
locker and get your shoes.” Say, “Get your 
shoes.” 
Below are simple commands to be used 
with our little children. 
Get up. 
Wash your face—hands. 
Put on your 
Tie your shoes. 
Button your shoes. 








Brush your hair. 
Brush your teeth. 
Wash your face. 
Wash ’s face. 
Take a bath. 
Hang up your towel. 
Pick up the ——. 
Make your bed. 
Look at me. 
Pull up your ——. : 
Put the —— on the table. 
upstairs. 
Go downstairs. 
to bed. 
Turn on (off) the light. 
Turn on (off) the water. 
Be quiet. 
Stop. 
Do not run. 
slowly. 
Walk { fast. 
softly. 
Get in line. 
Put your hands behind you. 
March. 
Sit down. 
Stand up. 
Fold your hands. 
Fold your napkin. 
Set the table. 
Cover the table. 
Tell —— to come. 
Go to ——. 
Sweep the room. 
Get the broom. 
Put your —— away. 
Be good. 
Go and play. 
Come. 





O the window. 
Pe") the door. 
Wait a minute. 
Hush. 
Run. 
Walk. 

It is wise to post lists of linen and of cloth- 
ing, etc., in the dormitories where the children 
can easily see them. 

Use the names of people, dishes, 
foods, garments. 

Use “I like that” or “I do not like that” to 
express approval or disapproval. 

Use “after a while” or “by and by” to ex- 
press something deferred. 

Gradually familiarize the children with sim- 
ple questions, as— 

Where is 
Are you sick? 

What is the matter? 

Are you well? 

Does it hurt? 

Did you ——? 

Keep informed as to the school-room lan- 
guage of the children. Teachers will gladly 
co-operate with the house mother and super- 
visors by teaching language needed in the 
household. 

As the children gain language in the school 
rooms, have them say— 

May I have some ——? (Foods, etc.) 


linen, 
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May I have that? 

May I go? 

What is that? 

Yes. No. 

Yes, thank you. 

No, thank you. 

Thank you. 

You are welcome. 

Pardon me. 

Good morning. 

Good night. 
‘ Good-bye. 

I love you. 

I like that. 

I do not like that. 

I want ——, etc. 

come, 
Please < look. 
etc. 

happy. 
tired. 
well. 
sick, etc. 


I am 


Doubtless these will be altered as ex- 
perience shows the need; certainly they 
will be added to by the house force, it- 
self. And with a loyal body of people 
working, in school and out, for the de- 
velopment of the children, clearly recog- 
nizing that with speech and lip-reading 
perfected as tools, character, mental 
growth, scholarship, and normality of 
thought and bearing may be expected to 
follow, we hope greatly for our little 


ones. 
k * *k * 


Superintendents, teachers, supervisors, 
mothers, everybody interested in a deaf 
child, will you not tell us what you are 
doing? Your letter will be appreciated 
‘by hundreds of readers as well as by 





VALUABLES LOST 

Will you be good enough to send me dupli- 
cate copies of the Votta Review for August 
and September ?- 

Saturday I took them home to read and 
they mysteriously disappeared before I had a 
chance to read them. Although I am a hear- 
ing person I enjoy them as much as any 


magazine I get. 
L. L. L., Massachusetts. 
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ERE’S a letter from Miss Kessler 
that should bring a smile to the 
face of the gloomiest pessimist. 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
FOR DEAFENED ADULTS 
August 18th, 1923. 
To the Job Man: 

We who teach lip-reading are interested, not 
only in our schools, but also in jobs for our 
pupils, and a chance to get ready for the jobs. 

Last year one of my pupils, who wanted to 
enter an Omaha business school, was rejected 
on the grounds that it would require four 
times as much time on the part of her in- 
structors to train her, as if her hearing were 
normal, and twenty-five times as much time 
on the part of the principal to find her a posi- 
tion. About six months later another pupil 
applied for admission to this same school, and 
for some reason or other was accepted. Her 
record proved that the fears of the principal 
in the former case were unwarranted, for she 
satisfactorily completed 24 weeks work in 17 
weeks. Her course included bookkeeping, type- 
writing, comptometry, commercial law, filing, 
etc., but no short hand. 

It did take the school longer to secure work 
for this young woman than if her hearing 
had been unimpaired. At one office where 
she sought employment as comptometer opera- 
tor, she was rather’ tartly rejected because of 
her deafness. However within a few weeks 
after completing her commercial training, she 
found work in an office as a typist. It was 
only a temporary job. She agreed to work 
two months for a specified salary. At the end 
of one month her salary was increased to the 
regular beginner’s wage and the work was 
made permanent. 

This young woman’s record has paved the 
way for others in the business school where 
she was trained. When another woman re- 
cently made inquiries relative to entering this 
school she was told that she might enroll, 
that they were more interested since Miss F. 
had done so well, but she was advised to get 
a good start in lip-reading first. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma B. KeEssLer. 


If you are hesitating will not this let- 
ter give you courage to make the plunge? 





Is the Day’s Work Department dis- 
criminating in favor of men and against 
women? The writer of the following 
letter seems to think so. The Vota 
REvIEW readers may be the judges. I 
hope, too, that some one may offer some 
solution to the problem presented. Ordi- 
nary suggestions fall to the ground from 
the fact that her deafness makes it ex- 
ceedingly difficult for her to learn to 
speak and understand English. (Except 
that the Russians are noted for their skill 
in languages, it would be hard to believe 
that she could have learned to write it 
as she has in three years.) It would 
surely require exceptional work on the 
part of a lip-reading teacher. It is hard 
to suggest a better occupation than the 
one followed at present. The Job Man 
is not at all hurt at being told that his 
material is of help to men only. How 
to get at the men has always been the 
problem of this business and I am very 
proud if, in a measure, I have done it. 
Of course, the writer of the letter is mis- 
taken in thinking that there are more 
deaf women than men. There are just 
as many hard of hearing men, but it has 
never been possible to get them into the 
leagues and associations, more’s the pity. 

To be on the safe side, though, this 
month’s column shall be given up en- 
tirely to women. 


August 19th, 1923. 
The Job Man, Votta Review: 

May I, too, oh wise one, confide my ambi- 
tions and troubles to you? But telling my 
troubles would take too much of your precious 
time and my labor, so I'll start with my am- 
bitions. Being compelled by circumstances to 
support myself, I have, naturally, an ambition 
to earn a living, and that is what I thought 
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would be of interest (?) to you, dear Job 
Man. 

But won't you permit me first to make some 
friendly criticism of your .department? I 
wonder if it has occurred to someone else, be- 
sides me, that your department seems to deal 
almost entirely with the needs of the deaf 
men. Even the drawing at the top of your 
page suggests that, too (and, by the way, it 
looks very much like a drawing in a Bolshev- 
ist magazine. Whether it is a compliment to 
you or not, I leave to yourself to decide). 
That fellow with the barrel ought to be 
eliminated and in his place put a sewing wo- 
man or “pretty girl” (by all means a pretty 
one, and do not tell me, please, that you are 
not conducting a beauty contest, either) in 
white cap and apron. So much for the draw- 
ing. As to the suggestions and hints, in the 
articles, they are almost always adaptable for 
men only. While, as a matter of fact, it is 
the “female of the species” who contributes so 
largely and so generously to the world of 
deafness. I am even often wondering just 
what is the reason that there are so few men 
among the deaf. In our club there are about 
100 members, among whom you could not 
count 5 men. I have seen the photograph of 
last year’s convention in Toledo and I had 
to look for men there with a magnifying 
glass. This all makes me believe that among 
the deaf, the women (God bless them!) are a 
majority, and, naturally, more place ought to 
be devoted to their particular needs. 

Speaking of myself, I have tried hard to 
find in the “Day’s Work” any helpful sug- 
gestion for me, but—alas!—to no avail. You 
tray be wondering what particular kind of 
person I am. Just an ordinary, almost totally 
deaf (if that is ordinary), 24-year-old girl, 
that does not look for a job of a moving pic- 
ture star or opera prima donna. Almost any 
steady $15 a week job would give me the 
much needed brighter outlook on life. 

And to get this thing seems to be almost 
unattainable for me, so that in my moments 
of great depression (which are altogether too 
frequent) life seems hardly worth living to 
me. It was three years a month ago since I 
fled from Russia to this country. I started to 
look for work the second month after my 
arrival, and since then I have been going al- 
most continually through a chain of troubles 
and tortures. I have been working as an em- 
broiderer and finisher on dresses, but never 
worked more than two or four weeks in one 
place and never made there more than $12 or 
$35 in such periods. Some places I was asked 
to leave, as there was not enough work (at 
least I used to be told so); other places I was 
almost compelled to leave by the foreladies 
through their unendurable treatment. 

And so I am almost “chronically” out of 
work. If my deafness were tolerated I could 
make myself useful not only in the shops but 
in an office as well. I have acquired for the 
three years a comparatively good knowledge 
of the English language (though it does not 
apply to the spoken English, which I find 
rather difficult, as I never heard an English 
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word and did not have the attention of a 
teacher) and know well the Russian language, 
so that I could do office translation work. I 
can use the typewriter and am practising to 
acquire more speed in this line. 

But as I have said, I would do almost any 
work that would enable me to earn a living. 
But this city is decidedly unfair to me. [| 
know that my letter is not brimful of inspira- 
tion, and is not intended for publishing, but, 
dear Job Man, could you, perhaps, suggest 
something ? 

Sincerely, 


er 


Who can send me a suggestion to 
pass on to her? 


I’m adding one more letter because it 
suggests an occupation for the deafened 
that to my mind seems eminently prac- 
ticable. 


The Job Man, 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your question in the last Vorta 
Review, I wish to say, “Yes, I do need a job.” 
And I very much wish that I could get one 
in Washington. I am a woman of education, 
but I am middle-aged and practically “stone 
deaf” and alas, what can I do! I read lips 
somewhat, but not enough to make speech- 
reading a dependable means of communica- 
tion. . . . I wonder if there isn’t some- 
where a little family of adults, two or three 
women, preferably teachers or other profes- 
sional woman, who would be glad to have me 
cook and keep house for them. But how to 
get in touch with them. “That’s the ques- 
tion!” 

I am sure that I could fill such a position 
satisfactorily even though I cannot hear. If 
you can give me any suggestions I shall be 
very grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 


I cannot see why the thing isn’t prac- 
ticable and I wrote the writer of the let- 
ter that a carefully worded advertisement 
in the papers of Washington, where 
there are thousands of women in the 
Government employ, ought to find some 
women who would like to club together 
for just this kind of housekeeping. The 
demand for this kind of help so greatly 
exceeds the supply that I think it will be ~ 
found that where great competence | 
exists in other directions, people will — 
overlook the inability to answer the tele- 
phone and doorbell. 

Another letter from the same woman — 
in reply to mine told me of what seemed | 
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a very remarkable opening for deaf 
women in Ohio. To quote: 


“Mr. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio In- 
stitution for the Deaf suggested to me that I 
might learn linotyping. It is not practicable 
for me because it takes too long, but it does 
seem practicable for the deafened if they can 
hear well enough to hear the instructions or 
if they can read lips well enough to get it in 
that way. If they can’t do either, perhaps 
they might get printed instruction. The in- 
struction at the institution is given in the sign 


language. Mr. Jones said there was not very 
much instruction needed but a great deal of 
practice. It takes about two school years (9 
months each) to become proficient, and the 
pay is extremely good, as much as $50 a week 
for competent people. My tuition, Mr. Jones 
said, would be paid by the State.” 


I have several more practicable occu- 
pations for women for another number. 
But let’s have your experience. 

WRITE TO THE JOB MAN. 





CURING THE DEAFNESS OF THE SPANISH 
PRINCE---AGAIN! 


By ALBERT VIAULT 


‘HE Propaganda Department of the 
American Medical Association 
continually strives to discover and 

expose the activities of the great number 
of medical quacks that infest our coun- 
try. In a great many instances it has 
been able to secure positive evidence of 
criminal practices conducted by bogus 
doctors, surgeons, healers, and others, and 
has succeeded in bringing the guilty 
parties to justice. But despite the fact 
that a considerable number of these un- 
scrupulous gentlemen, who have sought 
to enrich themselves by exploiting the 
credulity of the diseased and the afflicted, 
are now serving sentences in our peni- 
tentiaries, professional quacks have by 
no means ceased to exist. On the con- 
trary, their numbers seems to have in- 
creased. And not only have they in- 
creased in numbers, but also in notoriety 
and wealth. The cause for this deplor- 
able condition lies in the fact that the 
faker can usually find a loophole in the 
law whereby he may conduct his busi- 
ness unmolested, within certain limits. 
Where the law admits of no escape, the 
faker, by resorting to fraudulent adver- 
tising, can usually acquire a very satis- 
factory competence. 

The advertising methods most com- 
monly employed by fakers usually fall 
under one of two headings: trick adver- 
tising and sensational advertising. Both 


types are fraudulent and their ultimate 
aim is to mislead the public into believing 
that a certain course of treatment or a 
certain freak operation is a panacea for 
all the physical ills of man. 

Trick advertising is the kind usually 
resorted to by quacks who do business 
on the mail order plan. The prospective 
patients are never promised a definite 
cure, nor even guaranteed temporary re- 
lief. The advertisements of the faker 
generally abound with very decorative 
descriptions of alleged cures accompanied 
by signed testimonials which, nearly al- 
ways, are obtained from persons who 
have, at some time, been psychologically 
cured of an imaginary illness. Very 
often testimonials are obtained by down- 
right purchase from persons prominent 
in the public eye for the express purpose 
of furthering the faker’s advertising 
campaign. Unfortunately, this practice 
is also resorted to by the manufacturers 
of certain patent medicines which have 
some actual medicinal value. Thus it is 
often impossible to distinguish the wares 
of the quack from those of the legitimate 
chemist. In almost every newspaper and 
popular periodical, one will see advertise- 
ments to the effect that Jack Dempsey 
owes his endurance and strength to the 
tonic he takes, some obscure octogenarian 
owes his length of life to the breakfast 
food he has eaten, and so on and on 
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into far too many cases to mention. It 
appears that the advertising value of 
such testimonials varies in proportion to 
the prominence of the person cured. 
Herein lies the germ of the second and 
far more despicable method of advertis- 
ing—the sensational type. Rumors to 
the effect that a remarkable cure has 
been effected upon a person, whose ill- 
ness, by virtue oi that person’s social 
or economic position, has received world- 
wide publicity, are circulated in the 
newspapers. Almost instantaneously the 
rumor assumes the form of an estab- 
lished fact and is given all the front-page 
publicity possible, which only serves to 
misinform the public and advertise the 
talents of a very unprofessional practi- 
tioner. It is quite to be expected, there- 
fore, that a prince of royal blood, deaf 
from birth, should figure in so many 
campaigns of sensational advertising. 


The history of the use of Prince Don 
Jaime’s name in connection with the pro- 
paganda of certain well-known impostors 
is a unique one. The Prince, who is the 
second son of King Alphonso, was born 
deaf some sixteen years ago. Every 
early attempt that was made to restore 
him to normal hearing by the best quali- 
fied otologists of Europe ended in fail- 
ure, so the child prince was placed in 
charge of persons having some knowl- 
edge of the proper education of deaf 
children. At some time near the spring 
of 1916 a certain Dr. Llorente, connected 
with the court of Spain, was sent to this 
country to gather information which 
might help in the education of the young 
prince. In New York, Dr. Llorente was 
introduced to Dr. Harris Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the New York Institution for 
the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
- and by him referred to the Volta Bureau 
for guidance. The superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau, after informing himself 
as thoroughly as possible about the con- 
dition of the young prince, sent to the 
Spanish court a quantity of reprints, 
pamphlets, magazines, and books dealing 
with the education of the deaf. The re- 
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ceipt of these articles was acknowledged 
both by Dr. Llorente in a personal letter, 
and officially by the Spanish Embassy at 
Washington. From that time on, the 
prince was taught to speak and read lips 
in the same manner that deaf children 
are educated in the oral schools for the 
deaf in this country. 

In the spring of 1920, there appeared 
in newspapers throughout this country 
articles to the effect that the little prince 
had been treated and cured of his afflic- 
tion by a certain healer of London, who 
styled himself a “bonesetter.” The 
Volta Bureau immediately investigated 
the reports only to find that the London 
“doctor” had had no success whatever in 
his treatment of the prince. He declined 
to answer any letters addressed to him 
personally, and his secretary quite diplo- 
matically evaded the specific questions 
asked about the cure of the prince, only 
choosing to say, “Mr. M— has had suc- 
cess in his treatment for deafness.” 


At the same time, posters showing pic- 
tures of Prince Don Jaime and the 
Queen of Spain were displayed in the 
offices of a great many osteopaths, repre- 
senting this remarkable cure as a triumph 
for osteopathic science. A letter which 
the Volta Bureau wrote to the Philadel- 
phia College of Osteopathy was an- 
swered by the secretary, who wrote, “to 
the best of our knowledge, Dr. M—, 
of London, whose remarkable cure of 
Prince Jaime received such widespread 
publicity, is an osteopathic physician.” 

M— did not claim to be an osteopath, 
and his secretary referred to him as 
“Mr.” ! 

One of the best known authorities on 
speech defects in Europe, who conducted 
the investigation for the Volta Bureau 
abroad, reported that M— was not even 
known in British medical circles and that 
British newspapers had not reported the 
“cure.” In a short time it became gen- 
erally known that the deafness of the 
Spanish Prince had not been relieved in 
the slightest measure, and the rumor of 
his semi-miraculous cure was forgotten. 
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At present there is another nation- 
wide attempt under foot to mislead peo- 
ple into believing that the Prince has 
again been cured by undergoing a blood- 
less operation at the hands of a promi- 
nent American osteopath. The Volta 
Bureau has received many inquiries re- 
garding the truth of certain newspaper 
reports, several letters containing clip- 
pings showing pictures of the Prince and 
the operating physician. Once more the 
Bureau has investigated the reports only 
to find that they are utterly without 
foundation. The Spanish Embassy 
showed to a representative of the Bureau 
a cablegram received on August 26th, 
which has been translated for publica- 
tion. It reads as foilows, in the cable- 
gram the practitioner’s name _ being 
written in full: 


San Sebastian, Spain. 
Spanish Embassador, Washington: 

I beg of you to correct notices in the news- 
papers of that nation in regard to the state 
of health of their Highnesses, Prince of As- 
turias and Don Jaime; that the services of a 
specialist named C M—— have been re- 
quested, an absolutely lacking foundation, 
serving only to obtain professional popularity. 

ALBA. 





On the following day, the Embassy 
gave to the Associated Press a statement 
denying the published reports that C— 
M— of Brooklyn, New York, had been 
requested to attend two sons of King 
Alphonso, 

But in spite of the fact that the 
scheme to carry on a national advertising 
campaign for the Brooklyn physician, 
using the name of Prince Don Jaime as 
bait, has been exposed, there still con- 
tinue to appear articles in ‘various pub- 
lications purporting to be quotations 
from the physician himself, stating that 
the Prince was actually operated on at 
one of the clinics conducted by him in 
Paris. These reports are false and out- 
rageous. 

It may be true that the “finger-sur- 
gery” advocated by the osteopathic 
school of medicine has some practical 
value. The Volta Bureau has recently 
received an authentic report from a 
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young lady whose deafness was tem- 
porarily relieved by manipulation, and it 
is perhaps possible that a permanent 
cure of certain kinds of deafness may be 
effected by it. But a representative of 
any. method of healing who attempts to 
obtain popularity by resorting to the sen- 
sational advertising tricks of a charlatan 
degrades the school to which he belongs 
and increases the difficulties under which 
his more conscientious associates must 
labor to obtain popular and professional 
recognition. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW AS ITS READ- 
ERS SEE IT 

I am sending you the names and addresses 
of two very hard-of-hearing women who 
might become interested in our magazine, and 
if you wish to write them you may use my 
name, for I have recommended the magazine 
to each of them. 

I trust that you will send them sample 
copies, for every day in every way our maga- 
zine is growing better and better; the last 
number was especially fine, and my copy is 
now in the hands of the only woman physician 
in this state, and she asked me a few days 
ago if she might keep it a little longer. 

To mention only one of the many helpful 
things that you are giving us each month, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express my 
deep appreciation of the contributions by Miss 
Laura Davies. We were at school at the 
same time, and I found her to be a most 
charming young woman in every way, and 
am not surprised at the splendid work that she 
is doing in writing for us, for I knew that 
she was gifted and diligent. I congratulate 
you on finding her, and think we are all most 
fortunate in having her splendid, uplifting 
articles. 

O. H. N., Alabama. 


Allow me to thank you for sending the 
September number before you received my 
renewal. I have been ill, and could not at- 
tend to it before. I feared I could not get 
an extra copy. 

It is impossible for me to do without it, 
and I cannot praise it enough. While it can- 
not restore my hearing, I am very much hap- 
pier and contented reading Votta Review. 

W. C. N., Ohio. 

I have taken Votta for three years and find 
it the “cheer-up” nothing else seems to ap- 
proach. 





M. L. H., Massachusetts. 


Most -assuredly I want to renew my sub- 
scription to the Review, as I look forward 
each month to the very interesting articles 
that appear in this magazine. 

W. H. C., Michigan. 








By Jerry 


HERE was a time, a decade or so 

ago, when I could have stood on 

this platform and lectured com- 
placently on the art of speech-reading. I 
could have shown you exactly where 
your errors were, I could have formu- 
lated rules for the learning of it and ex- 
plained to experienced teachers how they 
could improve their methods. But, to- 
night I come with much hesitancy. It is 
not that I have lost my belief in the use- 
fulness of lip-reading. Far from it! It 
is not that I believe that speech-reading 
is losing ground, or that the manual 
method of instruction is the more prac- 
tical. It is simply the fact that I have 
not the nonchalant audacity of ten years 
ago. There may be a score of you in 
the audience who know more of this art 
than I, and there are certainly several 
of you who would find it necessary to 
use a pad and pencil if you tried to carry 
on an extended conversation with me. I 
mention this in all humility. I am not 
a flawless speech-reader. As a matter of 
fact, | am a very ordinary one. 

Yet in my own defense, my memory 
fails to bring to mind one absolutely per- 
fect speech-reader: one deaf man or wo- 
man who can unfailingly understand all 
that is said by all sorts of people, and 
under every possible circumstance. Skill 
in speech-reading, then, may be said to 
be comparative ; an accomplishment much 
like music or painting, each of which re- 
quires constant practice to secure any 
degree of precision. Lip-reading, to me, 
is one of those arts to which there is no 
end, and the learning of it is as the erec- 
tion of a huge building little by little: 
a brick laid here, a board added there. 
The structure, never entirely finished, of 
course, shows the workmanship of many 
people: the effect of some labor-saving 
device in one place; some clever innova- 
tion in another; friendly helps every few 
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feet. It is this belief that cheers me, 
that makes me believe that I, in giving 
you what I have learned, may teach you 
certain things that only years of expe- 
At any 
rate, it makes my position less embar- 
rassing. It makes me feel, as William 
Winter once admitted he felt, that even 
though a critic of the dramatic art may 
not produce a great play himself, he 
may justify his existence by making it 
easier for those who have the talent of 
creating. 


I have never heard speech-reading 
called the “mysterious art,” but this 
would be a very good designation of it. 
Hearing people always seem interested 
in it, and are always anxious to learn 
how we do it. I have often chuckled 
at the surprised expression on their faces 
when I have understood something in 
a noisy room which the hearing have 
failed to catch, and I have often won- 
dered if it would not be of great help 
to us lip-readers if we could make it 
clearer to them what actually happens 
when a deaf man understands spoken 
language from the lips. It seems to me 
that this would make some of our trou- 
bles less acute: it would save us from 
the gesticulator, the “mouther,” and the 
person who switches from one subject 
to another so rapidly that we cannot 
make the hairpin turn quickly enough to 
keep up. 

There seem to be several hearing peo- 
ple in the audience tonight. It has oc- 
curred to me that this would be a good 
time to go into the subject from the 
bottom up, and to prove, if possible, that 
speech-reading from the lips is not an 
invention or a discovery on the part of 
some educator of the deaf, and that im- 
provement in the art can be made by ob- 
serving some of the natural laws that 
govern other things than deafness. It 
would also be interesting to show how 
these hearing people can help the deaf. 


























































THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH-READING 


Primarily, speech-reading is the art of 
comprehending spoken language by ob- 
serving the lips of the speaker. This is 
why it is usually called “lip-reading.” 
The term “speech-reading” was created 
through recognition of the fact that more 
than the lips are watched; that other 
parts of the face are almost equal in im- 
portance to the lips. If this were not 
so it would not be necessary for a lec- 
turer to face his audience, it would not 
be the custom to place seats in a church, 
theatre or class-room in such a position 
that everyone may have a clear, unob- 
structed view of the speaker’s face. If 
it were not so, we would not be com- 
pelled, as we are now, to gaze with more 
or less earnestness at the face of even 
the most casual conversationalist. It is 
this fact that has nourished the belief 
among educators that the oral method is 
the one system founded entirely upon 
natural laws. The knowledge that the 
hearing man uses this same talent to a 
certain extent makes the speaking, lip- 
reading deaf man feel that he is very 
little unlike the majority of the people 
with whom he associates. 

The teaching of speech-reading calls 
for unusual abilities. A successful teach- 
er must have unlimited patience, a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and 
an earnest, unswerving purpose. She 
must know the anatomy of the head, and 
the greater her knowledge of psychology 
the better. She must realize that the 
human race is divided into a great many 
different classes; that talents and brain 
development vary much in _ individual 
specimens. 

The word psychology has never, to 
my knowledge, been greatly emphasized 
as a part of the training for teachers of 
the deaf, nor have the theories of this 
science been included as part of a 
speech-reading course. This, however, 
does not imply that it has been neg- 
lected. Psychology is such a far-reach- 
ing branch of knowledge that its princi- 
ples are often applied unconsciously. 
The speech-reader, when he sees the 
letter “o” on the lips does not stop to 
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consider that his understanding of it is 
apperception; that he has previously 
learned that the puckering of the mouth 
in just this way is necessary for the 
producing of this vowel. But he does 
realize instinctively that such a position 
of the lips indicates the presence of that 
letter alone, or as a component part of 
some word. 

it is not this application of psychology 
that I intend to speak of tonight. This 
is for the teacher of the deaf in her 
class-room. It is my purpose, rather, to 
outline certain elements that have to do 
with the making of a successful speech- 
reader, to show why some people are 
good readers and others are failures, and 
to explain why a person can read the 
lips one day and not be able to do it the 
next. 

Essentially there are two classes of 
human beings to be considered: the un- 
emotional, stolid type and the high- 
strung, nervous type. In the one we 
find as an extreme the patient, systematic 
plodder, and in the other the inspired 
genius. Between the two there are, of 
course, gradations, but it is safe to as- 
sume that all of us belong to one of 
these two divisions. Of course, a criti- 
cal comparison of these two branches of 
humanity is impossible here, but the gen- 
eral rule is that the former is the slower 
and less accurate speech-reader. This is 
not due to a lack of mentality, or any- 
thing of that sort; it is simply that 
speech-reading calls for speed, intuitive 
reasoning and high tension. In speech- 
reading there is no time to stop and 
think, there are no spare moments to 
consult an instruction book, or to analyze 
past experience. The intelligence must 
come immediately or be lost. Speech- 
reading to the type of person who can 
make the most of it becomes less and 
less actual speech-reading and more and 
more like mind-reading. He cannot 
swear that he sees the word he recog- 
nizes, or that he can repeat with any de- 
gree of accuracy what has been said to 
him. Yet, in some way, he usually re- 
ceives the sense of the communication, 
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and that is all that is vitally necessary. 
I have a teacher who is one of the hard- 
est men to understand that I have ever 
known. If he speaks directly to me I 
always have difficulty in getting the sense 
of the communication, but if I pay strict 
attention to him while he is lecturing, | 
can almost always give a very close 
synopsis of what that lecture has em- 
braced. . 

To illustrate this I should like to give 
another definition of speech-reading. In 
a recent copy of the Votta ReEvIEW 
there is an article by Mary E. Steffey on 
this same subject. She says, “Lip-read- 
ing reminds me of a three-layer cake. 
The top and most important layer is 
trained eye-sight; the middle layer is 
mind-reading, and down at the bottom is 
a thin layer of good guessing. Between 
these is a dressing of skill covering all 
three portions, and over all is spread an 
icing of general information.” 

This is a very true description and it 
is made evident that trained eye-sight, 
skill, experience, mind-reading, and 
guess-work are the speech-readers’ tools. 
It is not necessary to dwell too long on 
eyesight. The need of that is evident. 
It might be noted, however, that for 
training the eyes to quickness and pre- 
cision there is no better practice than 
speech-reading. 

Guesswork I do not believe in. It is 
dangerous. It is much better to frankly 
admit that you do not understand, than 
to make embarrassing errors. Skill 
comes from various sources; natural 
ability, technical training and experience. 
Of these I shall speak later, for I have 
not yet exhausted the element of mind- 
reading—or intuition. 

So much intuition is necessary that it 
has always been a source of astonish- 
ment to me that practical, useful speech- 
reading can be done. It is a certainty 
that the best speech-reader on earth 
could not qualify as a-court stenogra- 
pher. Intuition leads to many interest- 
ing conclusions, and gives rise to some 
remarkable coincidences. Mrs. Steffey 
mentions one in her own _ experience. 
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Someone said to her, “You are up a 
creek without a paddle.” She did not 
understand this in that form, but she 
got exactly the same meaning through 
the similarity of the words: “You are up 
a tree without a ladder.” Not everyone 
is so fortunate as this, however. Mind- 
reading does not always do its duty, 
and a strong sense of humor and an ab- 
solute lack of self-consciousness are very 
handy things for a speech-reader to 
possess. 

Closely connected with this talent for 
getting the sense without the actual 
words, is the acquiring of what I have 
always called a specialized vocabulary. 
I remember that when I was in the drug 
business people always wondered how I 
could wait on the trade. The secret is 
simply this. I studied my customers. 
If a man came to the cigar counter, for 
instance, I looked him over carefully as 
I walked up to him. If his gaze was 
fastened on the cigars it was not diff- 
cut to surmise that this was what he 
wanted. All the names of cigars I had 
in stock instinctively floated on the sur- 
face of my brain. San Felice, Os- 
mundo, La Confesion, and the like, all 
bobbed within easy reach, and when the 
man mentioned the particular brand he 
wanted, I could almost anticipate him. 
If he were a regular customer and had 
a known preference for some certain 
cigar it was all the easier. I knew be- 
forehand what he was most likely to 
want, and could have the box before 
him no matter whether I saw his face 
or not. This is not speech-reading, of 
course, but it is a very useful adjunct 
to it. 

Always I studied human nature. A 
flashy, prosperous appearing man 
would rarely buy a cheap cigar. The 
knowledge of this fact eliminated the 
necessity of carrying too much of my 
specialized vocabulary on the surface. 
Again, a certain type, which I learned 
to recognize in time, rarely bought 
cigars at all except on Sundays and holi- 
days. What he wanted was pipe to- 
bacco or cigarettes. 
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It was the same with medicines. <A 
woman with a beautiful head of dark 
hair would hardly be expected to want 
a hair dye. If a refined, quiet-looking 
little woman came in I| did not think of 
rouge or eyebrow pencils. A little girl 
peering into the candy case was obvious- 
ly not after a five-dollar box of candy. 
What she usually wanted was chewing 
gum or suckers. The whole secret was 
the elimination of the obviously impos- 
sible. 

A specialized vocabulary can be made 
to fit almost any conditions. A student 
in a class room devoted to English liter- 
ature does not have to keep his nerves 
tense in an effort to recognize some 
chemical formula that may drop from 
the lips. of the instructor, any more than 
he is expected to receive a quotation 
from Shakespeare in the chemical lec- 
ture room. The same rule applies any 
place. Study your environment, make 
a quick character sketch of the person 
who is speaking to you, and you will 
find many of your difficulties removed. 
At the same time, it is great fun. I 
doubt if there is anything more interest- 
ing than studying human nature, and 
when the ability comes to you to do it 
accurately you will find that you are 
training yourself for several things 
other than speech-reading. 

The best place to do it is on the 
streets, on the cars, or on railroad trains, 
but bear in mind that you may have 
difficulty and that certain precautions 
must be taken. That is, if the conductor 
on a street car says something to you 
which you do not understand, there is a 
big chance that it has to do with fares, 
transfers, or routes. If your seatmate 
makes a casual remark it will probably 
have to do with the weather, something 
interesting that is taking place in the 
car, Or some important bit of news in 
the paper. Quite often he is asking you 
for a match. He is not likely to start 
an argument on politics or ethics in such 
a sudden-off-hand way. If you cannot 
understand him at first and he keeps on 
talking, let him talk, but watch him 


closely. After a while you can easily 
get the theme of the conversation, and 
put in a word for yourself if you want 
to. A man or woman talking about 
some enthusiasm or hobby always seems 
to me to be easier to understand than 
one who jumps around from one trivial 
theme to another. They talk of their 
big interests in two ways: either slowly 
and positively, or rapidly and positively. 
Slow speaking and fast speaking are both 
easy to understand, provided the man 
wishes to emphasize what he says. He 
stresses certain words, he gives much 
time to important parts of his talk, and 
he repeats much-—not because he knows 
you are deaf, but because he wants any- 
one within earshot and eyesight of him 
to know exactly what he is talking 
about. To the deaf man he is uncon- 
sciously giving cue words. 

Special emphasis must be laid on the 
value of cue words: those important 
nouns or veibs which give to the 
speech-reader the sense of the communi- 
cation. It is virtually impossible to un- 
derstand every word in an _ extended 
conversation, but when the subject and 
the predicate are known it is compara- 
tively an easy matter to fill in the gaps. 
Of course, it is quite possible for him to 
do word for word speech-reading when 
he is well acquainted with the speaker, 
and understands the latter’s peculiari- 
ties; but in casual conversations, or at a 
lecture, or when the conversation is gen- 
eral, cue words are vitally important. It 
takes some skill and much experience 
to make two disconnected words creaie 
sense ; but two words here and another 
there often make sense in themselves. 
and give the speech-reader a much bet- 
ter opportunity to follow word for word 
that which is to come. 

I would certainly advise any deaf per- 
son to read much, to keep in touch with 
happenings, local and foreign, and to be 
able to discuss freely the new books, the 
important plays, and such other matters 
as are likely to come up in conversation. 
This is one reason why deaf students in 
college do so well, as a rule. They have 
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studied the theme of the day’s lecture, 
they know fairly well what the professor 
intends to discuss, and it is much easier 
then to get a comprehensive understard- 
ing of what is being done in class. 

It may appear to the hearing part of 
this audience tonight that speech-read- 
ing is nothing but a mass of subteriuge, 
tricks and guesswork. I would rather 
they would not think this, for I have 
merely been emphasizing certain things 
that help actual speech-reading. Speech- 
reading, itself, is not guesswork. It is a 
science, built up, little by little, from 
the first realization that all human 
beings possess such a power. Teachers 
of the deaf have developed systems of 
teaching that have worked wonders with 
almost hopeless subjects. They have 
overcome difficulties that seemed at one 
time unsurmountable, simply because 
they have taken these difficulties, one by 
one, and worked out solutions. They 
have had to fit their systems to the 
youngest children, to youths of ten and 
twelve, to deafened soldiers, and to el- 
derly people; and in very few cases 
have they failed to get results. 

When our soldiers began to come back 
from France deafened by shell explo- 
sions, lip-reading came to their aid. It 
began then to asume an importance far 
greater than the strongest advocates of 
it had ever hoped. It has put hundreds 
of young men back into their places, and 
given them renewed hope. There is no 
guesswork about that. Lately I have 
found that another class of people have 
taken up lip-reading—elderly people who 
have become deaf in varying degrees 
from natural causes. This club, under 
whose auspices I am speaking tonight, 
is an example of this. I was really sur- 
prised when I found that over half of 
the membership consisted of men and 
women past middle age who had ambi- 
tion enough to want to learn this diffi- 
cult art. It was inspiring to see them, 
to see men and women, who formerly 
had depended upon mechanical aids to 
hearing, or who had simply drifted into 
pitiful isolation, begin to study under 
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experienced teachers so that they might 
come back again and do the things they 
had done before. 

Lip-reading, though, must not be con- 
sidered a panacea for all the troubles of 
the deaf. It does not make it possible 
for a deaf man to enjoy a song; it does 
not always make it possible for him to 
engage in a general conversation, or get 
the full benefit of a sermon. It has de- 
cided limitations. There are certain ‘peo- 
ple almost impossible to understand, no 
matter how hard one tries. It is this 
occasional stumbling block—the difficult 
mouth—that makes me believe at times 
that I know nothing about speech-read- 
ing ; that I might as well depend entirely 
upon pad and pencil; but the next mo- 
ment I will probably meet a man or 
woman who has the wonderful gift of 
knowing how to talk to us. 

As a general thing, the better ac- 
quainted a deaf person is with the 
speaker, the easier it is for him to un- 
derstand. I have given people up as 
hopeless, but when their speech was 
forced upon me constantly, I have found 
that, little by little, it has been possible 
to understand them. Giving a definition 
of what a hard mouth is can not very 
well be done. Some people talk too 
slowly, some too rapidly, some move 
their lips too much, and others do not 
move them at all. There is no general 
rule that I know of. I think an “easy 
mouth” is simply the ability to enun- 
ciate clearly, and to give some warning 
when the subject is to be changed. 

Women always are easier to under- 
stand than men. It is believed that this 
is due to the fact that their upper lips 
are more supple. Women, too, are usual- 
ly more patient. A man usually believes 
that a deaf man can understand—pro- 
vided he yells loud enough and waves 
-his hands continually. 

The perfect speaking mouth can be 
cultivated by the hearing not only as a 
help to the deaf, but as a help to them- 
selves, and to other hearing people. It 
is generally understood, I believe, that 
Americans do not speak clearly. It 
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certainly would not be to the disadvan- 
tage of the race if they could remove 
this difficulty. If a person claims to 
speak English, it should be a matter of 
pride to speak it correctly. 

One of the greatest difficulties there 
is in speech-reading is disconnected 
words, proper nouns, foreign words 
mixed with English, and anything which 
can not be understood through the use of 
cue words. Another trouble is changing 
the subject of the conversation unex- 
pectedly and without warning. Person- 
ally, I have always managed very well 
with proper nouns, but when the speaker 
mentions the state of his health and the 
impending coal strike in the same 
breath, I have trouble in following him. 
Speech-reading is actual reading, just as 
much so as reading a newspaper. It 
calls for tense nerves and active eye- 
sight, and nerves and eyes have discov- 
ered long ago that capital letters and 
punctuation marks on the printed page 
are necessary to easy reading. 

I greatly recommend that all deaf 
people try to take an active part in con- 


versations. It may be at the expense of 
nerve tissue, and it may result in ex- 
haustion if kept up too long, but it is 
certainly great training in sneech-read- 
ing. 

I believe in the value of speech-read- 
ing without any mental reservations. 
The poorest speech-reader in the world 
has an immense advantage over the deaf 
and dumb man with only his fingers and 
a pencil to keep him in touch with the 
world. I believe in speech-reading, not 
only for its possibilities of communica- 
tion, but also for the wonderfully stimu- 
lating effect it has upon the mind. The 
trained speech-reader is a trained stu- 
dent of humanity, a close observer, a 
student of the little things that are 
usually overlooked. He is one who has 
developed himself in spite of the fact 
that there was a time when he and the 
rest of the world thought there was little 
to develop. He who reads the lips, and 
speaks, can face people with the assured 
belief that he is respected for his ambi- 
tion to make his handicap as little no- 
ticeable as possible. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN SPAIN 


By Jonn Dutron WRIGHT 


ARCELONA is the great commer- 

cial metropolis of Spain. The Cata- 

lans are sometimes called the Yan- 
kees of Spain by reason of their shrewd- 
ness and progressiveness. 

There are four schools for the deaf 
in Barcelona and the potential situation 
is, perhaps, the most encouraging in the 
country. 

Although in official publications the 
date of the establishment of the first 
school in Barcelona is put down as 1816, 
it would appear from the city records 


-that a little class for deaf children was 


gathered in the year 1800 by a priest 
named Father Marti and permitted to 
hold its sessions in a room of the Town 
Hall. This would make the Municipal 
School for the Deaf of Barcelona five 


years older than the National Institution 
in Madrid. 

The school did not remain long in the 
Town Hall and it has had many homes 
during the past 123 years. Until recent- 
ly it was located in the heart of the busi- 
ness section of the city, in crowded and 
inadequate quarters, and included the 
blind and the feeb!e-minded. 


It is now established in a separate 
home all its own, a handsome villa in the 
midst of a wonderful park that cost the 
city a million dollars. Its future should 
be a brilliant one, the most brilliant, per- 
haps, of any school for the deaf in the 
world. This future lies in the hands of 
the municipal government of Barcelona, 
and the director, Dr. P. Barnils, a young, 
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highly educated physician and a practic- 
ing otologist. 

To reach the school one passes through 
fine forests with lovely valleys, and from 
the balconies and terraces the eye is de- 
lighted with magnificent panoramas of 
vast extent, since the Villa Juana crowns 
one of the numerous hilltops in the great 
park. 

When the property was purchased by 
the city some years ago, it took several 
hours to reach it from the business dis- 
trict of Barcelona. Now a great, double 
tracked electric railroad has been pushed 
straight through the heart of mountains 
and across deep valleys on lofty bridges 
and we dashed out in thirty minutes in a 
swift express with big, comfortable cars 
built in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Barnils and I alighted from the 
electric train and stepping to the edge of 
the platform he pushed upen a little gate 
saying, as we passed through, “We are 
now in the school grounds.” 

I could scarcely believe I had under- 
stood him correctly as he led the way up 
a winding path through one of the love- 
liest mountain valleys I have even seen, 
for there was no sign of school or habi- 
tation. After five minutes’ walk upward 
through this natural paradise he put his 





hand on my shoulder and said, “Listen.” 
“Do you hear voices?” I did, and a 
moment later we stopped again where 
we could see without being seen, and 
watched an attractive young woman 
teaching a group of seven little deaf 
children in as charming an open-air 
schoolroom under the big forest trees as 
heart could desire. 

Not far away there was a similar 
group in another sylvan spot. There 
were classes scattered all through that 
portion of the great park that adjoined 
the villa. Some were taught by women, 
others by men. 

Throughout nearly the entire school 
year, and almost every day, the classes 
can be held in these wood!and chambers 
where there are desks, blackboards, mir- 
rors, pictures and charts just as they 
should be found in a schoolroom ‘within 
doors. A big bell is rung from the Villa 
for the changing of classes and as a call 
to luncheon. When the weather is rainy, 
and during a few cold days in winter, 
the classrooms in the Villa are used, and 
all the shop work is done there. 

As yet the school is small, numbering 
only some forty pupils and five teachers, 
but with each trained teacher there is a 
“teacher in training” and as soon as Dr. 
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Barnils has prepared the necessary teach- 
ing force the numbers of both pupils 
and teachers will be increased. 

At present there is provision for day 
pupils only, but it is to be hoped that 
eventually the city will extend the ad- 
vantages of the school to others than 
those who have homes in Barcelona. 
There are no living quarters in the Villa, 
but a midday meal is provided for both 
pupils and teachers. 

The director is young, energetic, ambi- 
tious and devoted as well as an educated 
and intelligent specialist. He has ex- 
cellent ideas concerning the proper pro- 
cedure in education, and if given the 
necessary financial backing, can make of 
this school one of the finest, if not the 
very finest, school for the deaf in the 
world. 

Barcelona is the richest and most pro- 
gressive city in Spain, and a wonderful 
beginning has already been made by 
placing the school in its extraordinary 
setting and in securing the services of 
such a man as Dr. Barnils. 

The municipal government includes an 
exceptional feature in the “Commission 
of Culture,” within whose province. the 
school for the deaf falls. I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Director of the 


Commission, Sr. Don Manuel Ainaud, 
and he impressed me as intelligent and 
efficient. The future of the school lies 
very largely in his hands and those of 
Dr. Barnils. It is my earnest hope that 
the deaf boys and girls of Spain may 
benefit fully from the great possibilities 
of the situation. 
a 

The Instituto Catalan of Barcelona, 
in the Calle Montserrat 20, is a small 
private school established fifteen years 
ago by its present director, who, with 
the help of his young son, does all the 
teaching. It is a boarding school for 
boys, and fills a real need that should 
be better provided for, since the munici- 
pal school can accommodate only dav 
pupils. 

There were 21 pupils, ranging in age 
from 6 to 20. The Director, Don Emilio 
Tortosa Orero, teaches during the entire 
forenoon in the distant municipal school, 
while his son tries to care for the pupils 
of the Catalan Institute. It seemed 
rather an inadequate provision. 

The building is old, too small and 
badly adapted to the purpose. The con- 
diticns and resu!ts, whi'e not satisfac- 
tory, were better than I found in the 
two municipal schools of Madrid. 





THE DEAFENED AT PLAY* 


By Heten M. Cooper 


The following games are contributed by Miss Estelle E. Samuelson and Miss Ann 
Lehman of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. They have been successfully 


used by them in both adult and children’s classes. 
from various game books because of their adaptability for use with lip-readers. 


The games are not original but selected 
Most: of the 


games were chosen because of their value in affording a maximum of lip-reading practice. 
A few, such as “Jerusalem, Jericho, Jemima,” and “Simon Says,” have their’ value as de- 
velopers of quickness and alertness while offering a bit of relaxation from intensive practice 


and application—H. M. C. 


LIP-READING GAMES 


LocATION 


Sides are chosen and the opposing 
parties stand in line as for a spelling 
match. Number one of one side men- 
tions the name of some city or town. 
Number one of the other side must name 
its state before his opponent has finished 
counting ten. He then names a city 
which number two on the other side must 
locate. If anyone fails to give the cor- 
rect location before the expiration of ten 
counts a member from his side is chosen 
by the other side. For example—A be- 
gins by saying Detroit, and begins to 
count ten, but B says Michigan before 
he has finished. B then names a city 
and A must name the state. As soon 
as A or B fails one player is chosen 
from his side by the opponents. The 
game continues until one side wins all 
the players. Twenty may be counted in- 
stead of ten if desired. 

I See Rep 

One pupil is given the privilege of 
thinking of some object in the room, of 
which he discloses the color to the rest 
of the pupils. For example, if he sees 
a red apple he says, “I see red.” There- 
upon the other pupils try to guess what 
red object in the room is thought of. 
The one who succeeds in guessing, next 
selects the object to be guessed. 


JERUSALEM, JERICHO, JEMIMA 


This is a simple game of attention. If 
the teacher or leader says Jerusalem, the 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles 
by Miss Cooper, who was formerly Recrea- 
tional Director of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 
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pupils must stand; if she says Jericho 
they must raise their hands, and if she 
says Jemima they must sit still. Any 
person making a mistake is out of the 
game. 

CLUMPS 

Sides having been chosen, a_ repre- 
sentative from each goes from the room. 
After deciding upon an object to be 
guessed they return, each going to his 
opponents’ side where he is asked ques- 
tions answerable by yes or no, concern- 
ing the object selected. The side which 
first guesses correctly has the privilege 
of choosing a member from the oppos- 
ing side. Then the successful member 
of one party and the player who most 
nearly approached success on the other, 
go from the room and choose a new 
object. The two parties must be separ- 
ated and the questioning carried on in 
such a way that nothing said by one side 
can be seen and utilized by the other. 
For instance, the object chosen is the 
thumb on the right hand of the statue 
of liberty. 

Question: Does it belong to the ani- 
mal kingdom? Answer: No. Question: 
To the mineral kingdom? Answer: Yes. 
Question: Is it in existence now? An- 
swer: Yes. Question: Is it in America? 
Answer: Yes. And so on until shouts 
from one side announce a_ successful 
termination of their guessing and the 
right to choose a player from their op- 
ponents. The game is continued until 
all the players are on one side or until 
the interest flags. 


Story TELLING 


A topic is suggested and one player 
starts a story. He may make up any 
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He then points to an- 


two sentences. 
other player to continue, and so on. 


Crazy Quit Story 

Cut an exciting story into paragraphs, 
mix them up and pass them out to the 
players. Someone is asked to begin the 
story by reading his paragraph. When 
he finishes, his right-hand neighbor takes 
it up, reading his paragraph, and so on 
around the group. A wildly exciting 
story is the result. 

MENAGERIE 

Sides being chosen, the leaders seat 
themselves facing each other about four 
feet apart, the members of each side 
grouping themselves as near their re- 
spective leaders as possible. One leader 
begins by mentioning the name of an 
animal commencing with the letter A 
and then counts ten. Before he has 
finished the other leader must mention 
one beginning with the same letter. 
This continues until neither can think of 
any more animals of that letter. Then 
they take all beginning with B, then C, 
etc. The sole duty of the other players 
is to think of new names and to suggest 
them to their leaders. If either side 
fails to give a name before the ten 
counts have expired, the opposing side 
has a choice from among their number. 
For example—A begins by saying Antel- 
ope and counts ten, but B calls Armadillo 
and counts ten while A’s side suggests 
names to him such as Ape, Ant-eater, 
etc. This time B is unable to respond 
with another A, so A chooses a player 
from B’s side and the game continues. 


Post OFFICE 

A postmaster and a carrier are chosen. 
The postmaster gives each player the 
name of some city. He then says, “I 
have a letter to go very far” (number 
of miles). The carrier must guess where 
and also who represents the city. When 
he guesses the right person, that person 
becomes the carrier. 


How, WHEN, WHERE 
One member of the group leaves the 
room while a word of more than one 
interpretation is chosen by the others. 
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On his return he asks each in turn “How 
do you like it?” The player being ques- 
tioned must give an appropriate answer. 
He then asks, “When do you like it?” 
and if the answers give him no clue 
asks, “Where do you like it?” When 
at last the word, the person whose an- 
swer furnished the most information 
must become the questioner. For ex- 
ample, suppose the word rain is given, 
which can be taken as rein or reign. The 
question, “How do you like it,” receives 
the answer, tight, heavy, short, warm 
etc. All answers must be given in full 
sentences. 
Five VowELs 


A member of the group asks a ques- 
tion of his right-hand neighbor. An- 
swers should be short, suitable and 
prompt, but must not contain the vowel 
interdicted by the questioner. For ex- 
ample : 

Amelia—‘“Charles, do you like apples? 
“Answer me without an A.” 

Charles—“Yes, I like them very much. 
Are you fond of dancing, Emily? An- 
swer without an E.” 

Emily—“I was always fond of it. 
Fred, with whom did you ride yester- 
day? Answer without an I.” 

Fred—With my father. 

Fred having used the letter I in with 
is compelled to pay a forfeit for it. 
The game continues until a number of 
forfeits are collected. 


I Packep My Trunk 


The leader says, “I packed my trunk 
for a trip around the world and put in 
BD. kcavy cpa Each player repeats 
the sentence and names some article for 
the trunk, which contains a_lip-shut 
movement, etc. 


PROVERBS 


One player goes from the room and a 
proverb of which each player takes a 
separate word is selected, by the others. 
The player is then recalled and proceeds 
to question the others singly, each giving 
an answer containing his word. For ex- 
ample—A Stitch in Time Saves Nine. 
Question: Is the proverb a long one? 
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Are you enjoying yourself this evening? 
Answer: I am having the time of my 
life. 

If he has not guessed by this time the 
player who furnished the most informa- 
tion goes from the room. 


Answer: Yes it is a long proverb. Ques- 
tion: Have you played this game before? 
Answer: I have, but I can’t play now be- 
cause of a stitch in my side. Question: 
Are you fond of parlor games? An- 
swer: Not in the summer. Question: 





STAMMERING 


By J. E. STEvENs 


TAMMERING is one of the most 

serious obstacles to success in life 

and to individual happiness that can 
be imagined. To the unfortunate victim 
of this habit most of the liberal pro- 
fessions are absolutely barred, and in 
every walk of life his efficiency is great- 
ly impaired. Socially he is at an enor- 
mous disadvantage. 

The affliction is common in all civil- 
ized countries and would appear to be 
more or less a product of civilization 
as it is rarely found among primitive 
peoples. Dr. Livingstone, in his wan- 
derings in Africa, met with no cases 
among the natives, nor did Brooke 
among the Malays and Dyaks in the 
East. In recent articles in the VoLTa 
Review it was stated that there are 
30,000 stammerers in New York City 
and upward of a million in the United 
States. If these figures are anything like 
correct the consequent loss to national 
efficiency due to stammering must be 





appalling. It might all have been pre- 
vented by knowledge properly applied. oe eee 
S A ._ f e d f Director, School for the Deaf, Sumner, Christ- 
»tammering arises rom no etect church, New Zealand, recently retired after 36 
whatever in the vocal organs. Most penta Pigg gob mall: llage elgg has long bees 


stammerers sing without difficulty, and 











































in the privacy of his room any stam- 
merer can speak without the slightest 
hesitation, though the presence of an- 
other person, or even of a cat or a 
dog, may be enough to upset him. 
Neither is stammering due to any mental 
deficiency. The number of great men, 
from Moses downwards, that have stam- 
mered is evidence of the truth of this. 
If anything, stammerers are rather above 





than below the average in mentality. It 
is often thought that stammering is 
caused by nervousness, but this is not the 
case. Stammerers are not more nervous 


than the generality of people, or if they 
are nervous, it is only with regard to 
speaking. Their stammering is the cause 
tather than the effect of their nervous- 
They are usually persons of a 
sensitive 


ness. 


highly organization, acutely 
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THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF OF CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 


In addition to its work for the deaf, this school has corrected the speech of many stammerers. 


sensitive to social contacts and to auto- 
suggestions. They are excessively self- 
conscious, and this reacts on_ their 
trouble and intensifies their sufferings. 

The habit of stammering usually arises 
in early childhood, often from imita- 
tion, but usually as the result of a shock 
or fright. It frequently occurs after a 
severe illness that has temporarily weak- 
ened the child’s nervous system, and left 
it more liable to be affected by fear. It 
is just as difficult to correct when it is 
the result of imitation as when it has 
been caused by fright. It is in both 
cases due to interference with natural 
speech, which by long continuance has 
become a habit. Like all other bad 
habits it is difficult to get rid of, and the 
longer it has been persisted in the harder 
it is to eradicate. 

Stammering may vary in degree from 
a simple repetition of the initial letters of 
certain words, when it is usually called 
stuttering, through increasing degrees of 
spasmodic hesitation. In its most pain- 
ful aspect we have the rolling back of 
the head, the clenching of the jaws, the 


swelling of the veins of the neck, the 
suffusion and contortion of the face, the 
protrusion of the eyeballs, and the 
twitching and jerking of the muscles of 
the face, body and limbs that character- 
ize convulsive stammering. It is this 
pitiable condition that is deemed by 
many to be a fitting subject for pres- 
entation on the stage or concert plat- 
form, not for the purpose of exciting 
sympathy and coniiseration, but ridi- 
cule and derision. Let us hope that some 
day there will be a higher standard of 
public taste. 

Little wonder is it that the stammerer 
has provided a rich harvest for the 
ignorant and unscrupulous quack, and 
marvelous are the so-called remedies 
that have been offered him. Here is one 
advertised in the Spectator: 

“An admirable confect, which assuredly 
cures stuttering and stammering, though ever so 
bad. It remedies all manner of impediments in 
the speech, or disorders of the voice of any 
kind, proceeding from what cause soever, ren- 
dering those persons capable of speaking easily 
and free and with a clear voice, who before 


were not capable of uttering a sentence with- 
out hesitation. Its stupendous effects in so 
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quickly and infallibly curing stuttering and 
stammering and all disorders of the voice and 
difficulty in the delivery of speech, are really 
wonderful. Price 2s. 6d. a pot, with direc- 
tions. Sold only at Mr. Osborn’s Toy-shop, 
at the Rose and Crown, under St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street.”—Spectator, No. cxxii, 
July 20th, 1711. 

Wonder at the gullibility of the public 
is lessened when one reflects that not 
very many years ago Harley Street spe- 
cialists were treating stammerers by 
means of surgical operations. 


Memory plays a great part in the 
purgatory of the stammerer, the memory 
of past failures and of previous humilia- 
tions, and the dread that these will re- 
peat themselves. At the root of the 
whole trouble is fear, the fear of being 
noticed, the fear of ridicule, the fear of 
being for the moment struck dumb; in 
extreme cases the dread of losing the 
power of speech altogether. In order to 
re-establish confidence, the stammerer 
must get a clear idea as to what speech 
really is. Stammering is always due to 
interference with natural speech. Like 
most other persons the stammerer is 
utterly ignorant as to the mechanism of 
speech, and under the paralyzing influ- 
ence of self-consciousness, in his futile 
efforts to articulate he does all those 
things he ought not to do. Instead of 
merely opening his mouth and letting 
the sound come out naturally, he sucks 
in his breath, clenches his jaws, and 
presses his lips firmly together. It is 
as if one attempted to force his feet into 
the ground instead of lifting them when 
walking. The stammerer should learn 
that there is no necessity for violent 
effort in speaking. He should cultivate 
ease and naturalness. He should make 
no attempt to speak until he feels per- 
fectly at ease and comfortable, and has 
not the slightest feeling of embarrass- 
ment. Then he should open his mouth 
and let the sound come out freely and 
without conscious effort. 

Difficulty in the regulation of the 
breath is one of the stammerer’s main 
troubles. In order to learn how to over- 
come this, no better advice. can be ob- 






































































tained than that of the late Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell, the father of 
modern science of phonetics, and a most 
lucid and illuminating writer on all mat- 
ters connected with the mechanism of 
speech. His books, “The Principles of 
Speech,” “The Science of Speech” and 
“Faults of Speech,” are advertised in 
every number of the Votta Review 
and are worth their weight in gold to 
any stammerer who studies them care- 
fully. He- recommends the stammerer, 
instead of practising special deep 
breathing exercises, to strengthen his 
chest by suitable bodily exercise, run- 
ning, walking, etc., and above all, to cul- 
tivate the habit of expanding the bony 
framework of the chest as fully as possi- 
ble and of keeping it so expanded when 
speaking. If this is done the diaphragm 
will take care of itself and natural 
breathing will result. In the old days 
when mankind went on all fours, the 
weight of the bony framework of the 
chest helped to keep it fully expanded. 
The difficulty we have in doing this 
when standing erect is one of the penal- 
ties of progress. Bell recommends the 
following exercise: 





To acquire facility of silent respiration, 
count slowly and distinctly, with a free in- 
halation by mouth and nostrils before each 
number, carefully subduing the least tendency 
to audibility or suction in the act of inspira- 
tion, and heaving the chest naturally, without 
any upward action of the shoulders or other 
bodily movement. To gain power in retain- 
‘ng the breath and prolonging the expiration, 
count five, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, or any 
greater practicable series of numbers, with 
each breath; and continue the exercise for 
several minutes, without allowing the chest to 
fall, or pausing longer than is necessary to 
inhale before each group of numbers.* 





The multiplication table, or anything 
requiring to be memorized, may be sub- 
stituted for counting in the above exer- 
cises. 

The stammerer must get a thorough 
understanding of the mechanism of 
speech. He must learn how each of the 
elements of speech is produced in the ~ 
mouth, and must practice these sepa- — 


*Principles of Speech, p. 132. 
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rately and in combination until he has 
perfect confidence that he can produce 
any of them under any circumstances. 
He must get rid of the obsession that 
he is bound to have difficulty with cer- 
tain letters or words, and must sedulous- 
ly avoid the practice of substituting 
other words for those he is afraid of, 
as doing this leads to mental confusion. 
If he has difficulty with any particular 
word he should practice it until he has a 
contempt for it. Reading aloud is one 
of the best things he can do. He should 
do this daily, not as a task but as a 
pleasure. Reciting is even better, and 
he should do this before the family 
circle. For practice, passages of a 
declamatory nature, in which the student 
can let himself go, are to be preferred. 
This is the way in which Demosthenes 
strengthened and gained control over his 
vocal organs. The stammerer should 
make a point of speaking on all occa- 
sions that he feels able to and should not 
attempt to do so under other conditions. 
If momentarily embarrassed he should 
pause and re-adjust himself before com- 
mencing to speak. 


Attention to the general health is 
of great importance. The cure of stam- 
mering is by no means an easy one, and 
unless a person is in good health he will 
not have the patient strength of body 
and mind necessary for the persistent 
effort that will be required to obtain 
complete freedom. When in_ good 
health he will be less subject to baseless 
fears, and less susceptible to baneful 
sugestions either from himself or from 
others. Much will depend on the skill, 
tact, and personality of the teacher to 
whom the sufferer turns for relief, but 
still more on himself. The stammerer 
must work out his own salvation, not 
with fear and trembling, but in hope and 
confidence. The teacher can point the 
way to freedom, but the stammerer must 
tread it for himself. Let him not be 
discouraged by frequent and _ repeated 
failures. These are to be expected. 
Let him go patiently on, mastering little 
by little the art of speech. Let him be 


encouraged by the knowledge that there 
is nothing wrong with his vocal organs 
or with his mental powers, and_ that 
practice will in time give him the same 
mastery over his vocal organs that a 
musician has over his instrument. As 
Bell says, “The only particular in which 
a freed stammerer’s speech should differ 
from ordinary delivery should be in its 
mechanical superiority.” 


The most trying time for a child that 
stammers is undoubtedly when called 
upon to read at school. This ordeal is 
in many cases positive torture for the 
unfortunate child. The teacher will find 
that if another child is allowed to read 
along with the stammerer, the latter’s 
difficulty will vanish. If this practice 
be continued until the child gets accus- 
tomed to hearing his own voice in school, 
he will then be able to read alone or 
with occasional assistance from a neigh- 
bor. 


The stammerer should have nothing to 
do with persons who offer to cure him 
by secret methods or who guarantee a 
cure after a few lessons, or who em- 
ploy devices such as beating time, nod- 
ding the head, drawling, stamping the 
feet or any such unnatural expedients. 
He should study the art of speech from 
a teacher whose professional standing is 
a guarantee against fraud. Fortunately 
there are many such. 


VOICE TRAINING FOR THE 
DEAFENED 
More and more rapidly the realization is 
coming that the deafened need special train- 
ing to prevent deterioration in their voices 
and speech. Various schools of lip-reading 


have added departments for this work, and — 


others are planning to do so. The Los An- 
geles and Pasadena Schools, which have had 
such departments for several years, are mak- 
ing preparations to strengthen them, and the 
new announcement of the Knickerbacker 
Studio Club of Speech-Reading, in New York, 
contains this statement: “A class in voice 
training for the deafened will be organized 
under the direction of an experienced in- 
structor.” 
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FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


By Laura A. Davies 


DIMINUTIVE darkey was mak- 

ing rapid inroads on a huge piece 

of watermelon when a_ passing 
stranger called to him, “Watch out there, 
Eph, or you'll eat too much watermelon.” 
Instantly the reply came back a bit won- 
deringly, “Why, Mister, they ain’t no 
sich thing!” 

That’s the sort of feeling every teacher 
of lip-reading has about practice class 
material. “There ain’t no sich thing” as 
too much—/f it is good. The following 
games and otherwise, have proved enter- 
taining as well as good practice. 


VISIBLE CONUNDRUMS 


Arrange on a table the miscellaneous 
collection of things which are the an- 
swers. Read a sentence asking the first 
pupil who catches it from the lips to 
select the object from the table. The 
one who gains the largest collection of 
objects wins the game. 


1. Out for the night—candle. 

2. Departed days—an old calendar. 

3. We part to meet again—scissors. 

4. Home of Burns—iron. 

5. The reigning favorite—umbrella. 

6. The greatest bet ever made—alpha- 

bet. 

A line from home—clothes line. 

8. The house the colonel lived in—cob 
or walnut shell. 

9. Cause of the American Revolution 
—tacks. 

10. The little peacemaker—meat chop- 
per. 

11. Family jars—fruit jars. 

12. Things that end in smoke—cigars. 

13. <A place for reflection—mirror. 

14. Seen in a baseball game—pitcher. 

15. <A drive through the wood—a nail 
in wood. 

16. A rejected beau—an old bow of 
ribbon. 

17. A sky light—star. 

18. Our colored waiter—black tray. 


19. The Black Friar—black frying pan. 
20. A morning caller—bell. 

21. An absorbing object—sponge. 

22. Spoony couple—two spoons. 

23. A bunch of dates—calendar leaves. 
24. <A bird—letter J. 

25. The lost chord—piece of string. 
26. The missing link—piece of an old 


chain. 


A Tree Story 


Write out the story leaving blanks for 
the names of the trees which are here 
written in italics. 


There was a youth so spruce and neat, 
Who loved a maiden wondrous sweet; 
A poplar girl, with her he’d stray 
Along the beech beside the bay. 

When breezes fraught with ocean air 
Would softly touch her chestnut hair, 
Her rosy palm in his was pressed 

So ask pawpaw was her request. 

Should he succeed, with hopes elate, 
She promised him she’d fix the date. 
He sought her home that very night 
Although he feared the dogwood bite, 
But for her sake much more he’d dare 
And not a fig did he seem to care. 

He spoke straight to the elder man, 
“To win your daughter’s hand I plan 
For constantly for her I pine, 

Most honored Sir, may she be mine? 
The father said, “For one so kind 
O-range the world and none you'll find, 
Ah, should she leave me I must sigh 
For she’s the apple of my eye. 

*Twould pierce my heart like cruel thorn 
If from my: side she should be torn. 
Then spoke the youth, “And yet I dare 
To ask yew for your daughter fair. 
Yea, truthful must I ever be 

Like him who chopped the cherry tree, 
I love the maid, in truth I do, 

Her cheek have caught the peaches’ hue, 
I long to press her tulips fair.” 


Replied the sire, “I’ll bless the pair.” © 
536 : 
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RippLes TO BE ANSWERED WITH NAMES 


“© 


Os 


~? 


#2 


10. 


11, 


oF FLOWERS 

What did the goat do to the old 
lady’s china shop? Buttercups. 

What did the herald do with his 
trumpet? Bluet. 

What facial characteristic have we 
ali? Tulips. 

What do unmarried 
Bachelor buttons. 

What followed the tax 
Tea rose. 

What is a popular girl who cannot 
go to a dance? Bleeding heart. 

What is an unpopular girl who does 
go? Wallflower. 

When you buy an alarm clock what 
do you ask for? Four o’clock. 

What will a conversation do when 
a bashful man calls? Flag. 

In what are old-fashioned flowers 
planted? Primrose. 

Of what are stage houses made? 
Shamrocks. 

What are often impressed on little 
boys? Lady slippers. 


men lose? 


on tea? 


Tuincs FouNnD ON THE FLAG 


Stars. 
farmer 


Heavenly bodies. 
Place where the 
Field. 

A stick for an old man to walk 
with. Staff. 
Pieces of soap. Bars. 
A punishment in 

Stripes. 
Another name for an anarchist. 
Red. 
An unlucky number. 
A term used in music. 


plows. 


olden ‘times. 


Thirteen. 
Staff. 


A color suggestive of purity. 
White. 

Iron rods across a prison window. 
Bars. 


A color associated with Monday. 
Blue. 


! 


WEATHER PROVERBS WITH A REASON 


re 


Frost year, fruit year. 

Year of snow, fruit will grow. 

A year of snow, a year of plenty. 
A late spring never deceives. 
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January warm, the Lord have 
mercy. 

If you see grass in January, 

Lock your grain in the granary. 

January blossoms fill no man’s 
cellar. 

A red sun has water in his eye. 

If red the sun begins his race 

Be sure the rain will fall apace. 

Red in the morning, sailor’s warn- 
ing, 

Red at night, sailor’s delight. 

Sunset gray, ‘twill rain next ray. 

If the sun goes pale to bed, 

"Twill rain tomorrow, it is said. 

Evening gray and morning red, 

Makes the shepherd hang his head. 

Evening gray and morning red, 

Will send the shepherd wet to bed. 

Evening red and morning gray 

Are two sures signs of one fine day. 

Evening red and morning gray 

Help the traveler on his way, 

Evening gray and morning red 

Bring down rain upon his head. 

Clear moon, frost soon. 

The moon and the weather 

May change together ; 

But the change of the moon, 

Does not change the weather. 

When the stars begin to huddle 

The earth will soon become a pud- 
dle. 

The higher the clouds, the finer the 
weather. 

When the smokes goes west, good 
weather is past. 

When the wind’s in the south, the 
rain’s in its mouth. 


BACKBONE STIFFENERS* 


There’s joy a-plenty in this world 
To fill Life’s silver cup 

If you'll only keep the corners 
Of your mouth turned up. 

The only one who should put faith 
in a rabbit’s foot is a rabbit. 





*These quotations are taken from the “Trot- 


ty. Veck Messenger,” 


published at Saranac 


Lake, N. Y. For the story of Trotty Veck, 
see “The Chimes,” by Charles Dickens. 
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Laffin’ is the sensation of feelin’ 
good all over but showin’ it 
particularly in one spot.—Josh 
Billings. 

The best way to look at trouble is 
through the wrong end of a 
telescope. 

To keep out of jail, don’t take 
things seriously. 

Praising yourself to the skies is not 
going to get you there. 

A foolish optimism is better than a 
wise pessimism. 

I wish I was a little rock 
A-settin’ on a hill; 

A-doin’ nothing all day long 
But jest a-settin’ still; 

I wouldn’t eat, I wouldn’t drink, 

I wouldn’t even wash; 

I'd set and set a thousand years 
And rest myself, by gosh! 

He’s a miseriy man who has a gold 
tooth and won’t give you a 
smile. 

The flower that follows the sun 
does so even on cloudy days.— 
Leighton. 

Spin cheerfully, 

Not tearfully, 
“Though wearily you plod. 

Spin carefully, 

Spin prayerfully, 
But leave the thread with 
God. 

Because you think a man is a jack- 
ass is one good reason why you 
shouldn’t talk behind his back. 

If you see good in _ everybody, 
nearly everybody will see good 
in you. 

Money talks, but has very little 
conversation with the shiftless. 

Some folks are so almighty impor- 
tant that they cannot enjoy a 
funeral unless they are riding 
in the first carriage. 

We are not what we think we are; 
but what we think, we are. 
Almost every man believes in hered- 
ity until his son acts like a chump. 
The only safe and sure way to de- 


19. 


23. 


co) 


aw 


or 


stroy your enemy is to make 
him your friend. 

Many a man stays young at seventy 
laughing at the old folks of 
twenty. 

Too many wives learn with regret 
why the other fellow at the 
wedding was called the best 
man. 

The smile is mightier than the grin. 

Because a young lady is swept off 
her feet is no reason why she 
shouldn’t help mother sweep 
around the house. 

The fellow who lives on a b‘uff de- 
serves a good shove. 


THE Farm JouRNAL Says 


Every egg is a fresh egg at some 
time in its life. 

How much is a “pinch of salt,” 
anyway ? 

Carriage wheels should move in the 
best circles. 

Those who scorn to take advice are 
oft the first to need it; 

And those who give the most ad- 
vice are oft the last to heed it. 

Yes, it is quite true that a stove 
lifter will not lift a stove. 

Hunger listens to no reason. 

A good night’s sleep mends many a 
trouble. 

“Line’s busy” is the most over- 
worked phrase in our language. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT* 


Light is the shadow of God.—Plato. 

He who says there is no such thing 
as an honest man is_ himself 
a knave.—Berkeley. 

Light is the task where many share 
the toil—Homer. 

Accent is the soul of speech.— 
Rousseau. 

Brevity is the soul of wit—Shake- 
Speare. : 

Dispatch is the soul of business.— 
Chesterfield. 


*From Dirk P. De Young’s newspaper, The 


Avenal Bulletin. 
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7. A sunny disposition is the very 
soul of success.—Matthews. 

8. Don’t despair of a student if he has 
one clear idea.—Emmons. 


STORIES WITH A LAUGH AT THE END 


A Chicago packer was deriding the 
lack of ingenuity in England as com- 
pared with the inventive apt:tude of his 
own countrymen. 

“Why,” said he, “they tell me a man 
down in New Orleans has invented a 
sausage machine. It’s a big sort of tool 
driven by steam. All you have to do is 
to drive a pig up a plank, through a hole 
in the machine; and five minutes later 
out come thousands of sausages. 

“What becomes of the hide?’ queried 
the solitary Englishman of the audience. 

“The hide, sir?” retorted the Chicago 
man. “Oh, that falls out of the other 
slot in the machine, in the form of 
Gladstone bags, purses, or if you like, 
shoes or saddles—merely a matter of 
turning a screw.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said the Englishman. 
“We've used that machine in England 
for the last thirty years. What’s more, 
we've improved on it. Sometimes we 
found the sausages were not up to the 
standard.” 

“Well, what happened?” 


“All we had to do was to put them 
back in the machine, reverse the en- 
gine’ — 

“Go on,” cried the American. ‘What 
happened ?” 

“Out walks the pig as fit as a fiddle.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘Wko can 
teil us what the Epistles were ?”’ 

Willie—“The epistles were the wives 
of the apostles.” 


“Pop,” inquired little Clarence Lily- 
white, “what am a millennium?” 

“Sho,” said his parent. “Doan’ you 
know what a millennium am, chile? It’s 
jes about de same as a centennial on’y 
it’s got mo’ legs.” 

Mrs. Riley—‘‘Are yez on callin’ terms 
with our neighbor ?” 

Mrs. Murphy—“Oi am that. She 
called me a thafe and Oi called her an- 
other.”—Boston Transcript. 

Jones’ wife was away and the cook had 
just left. He was faced with the task of 
getting breakfast unaided. But not for 
nothing was he known as a resourceful 
man. Going to the.telephone he called 
central with “Hello, operator; say my 
wife and cook are both gone. Will you 
please tell me how long to boil the 
coffee ?”’ 


A LIP-READER’S EXPERIENCES AMONG THE 
HEARING 


By EvizaBETH STURDIVANT 


ANY people scoff at lip-reading, 

say it is obviously impossible, as 

any one can see that every pair of 
lips is different. This part of the case 
against lip-reading is quite true. How- 
ever, in a foreign language, no two 
pages of words are identical. Then, to 
me, this very fact of different mouths 
makes lip-reading more fascinating. | 
have ever been a lover of the difficult, 
and lip-reading is the hardest thing that 
I have ever run up against and the most 
compensating. 


Several winters ago, I found myself, 
while in New York for the purpose of 
studying the “subtle art,” at a clubhouse 
for young students. There were thirty 
girls there, and I alone had impoverished 
hearing. Naturally, I rather expected to 
spend what hours I had outside of my 
school doing one of two things: either 
sitting alone in my own small room, or 
else affording amusement to the rest of 
the club by my blunders—called by the 
polite “quaint mistakes.” I didn’t fancy 
either role, so I decided to be a good 
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listener ; and my eyes. and the little hear- 
ing that did function amidst the chatter 
of twenty-nine other young women—and 
every deafened person knows how hear- 
ing does seem to thrive in a noisy atmos- 
phere—taught me more than my own 
tongue ever has. Finally, whenever I 
did venture a remark, as I occasionally 
did, everybody sat up and took notice, 
and (it really is to laugh) I soon had 
the reputation of saying clever things. I 
gladly pass the secret on to others, it is 
quite simple. Like a certain Tar Baby 
of fame, I “ain’t said nuthin’.” Conse- 
quently, I spent very little time alone, 
and the girls actually seemed to like 
having me around. At least they ex- 
tended me many cordial invitations that 
they were not in the least compelled to. 
This sounds awfully conceited, now 
doesn’t it? .But wait, the worst is com- 
ing ! 

Teaching taxes the wits of a person 
with keen hearing, as any one will grant 
who has tried it. Not long ago, a very 
dear friend, who is in charge of a semi- 
charitable institution for unfortunate 
children, those who are orphaned either 
legally or naturally, begged me to help 
her during an epidemic of déngue fever. 
I hastened to her aid, and to my dismay 
and consternation, found I was to take 
charge of and teach the children who 
were able to come to the schoolroom. I 
had them ranging in age from five to 
thirteen, the grades from the first 
through the sixth. I was ready to leave 
after the first day. 

Then something made me determined 
to win out, deafened or not. I told the 
children quite frankly—as I tell nearly 
everybody I really care to cultivate— 
that I could not hear them. That they 
must look at me and try to talk clearly 
and distinctly. The result was beyond 
my fondest hopes. Those blessed little 
darlings began to brag when “Miss 
Betty can always understand (mark 
you, not hear) what I say.” It was the 
greatest compliment that I could pay 
them when I would ask one what an- 
other was saying. Well, I had the whole 
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school for two weeks. Then the regular 
teacher was able to come back to the 
schoolroom. She, in her turn, asked 
me to keep the fifth and sixth grades, 
for she said they were making such good 
progress. So happy was I in being use- 
ful that I did teach on, without com- 
pensation, for six weeks more. This 
work was a strain, but it was worth it! 

I love going to church, and though I 
do not always hear the pastor’s voice, I 
do “get” his sermons. I sit where I 
have a good view of his lips—unob- 
structed by too many hats. Thus I do 
not have to strain very much to under- 
stand the services, and it is worth more 
than anything else to me to feel that this 
is one place in the world, where poor 
ears aren’t a serious handicap. 

There’s one other thing I must add 
and then I’m done. That is that in all 
my dealings with the hearing (and with 
the exception of my brief months at the 
lip-reading schools, I am always with the 
hearing, as I haven’t a single deafened 
friend in my home town), I find them 
uniformly considerate. I do suffer, of 
course. And how I put myself out, to 
use a telling phrase. So often I want, 
oh, so much, to hear scmething I have 
missed, but unless someone volunteers 
the information, I usually let it pass, so 
as not to make a nuisance of myself. 
Naturally, I want to march to the front 
seat when attending any sort of enter- 
tainment requiring hearing, but when | 
know my hearing friend loathes the 
front seat, I sacrifice and sit near the 
rear. If I miss most of the program, 
why then I meditate! (I have to re- 
sort to this so-called lost art very fre- 
quently.) Also I keep in mind con- 
stantly that we who are deaf slam things 
down rather hard and walk pretty heav- 
ily, and are inclined to become self- 
centered. I do fight these things. Just 
now I am giving a class at a large col- 
lege a course in Stories and How to 
Tell Them. I have to type outlines for 
them and almost skip my dinner every 
Sunday, and concentrate ever so hard 


























to read their lips, but—well, they do 
appreciate our efforts to have this class 
for them. Sometimes I wonder whether 
my companionships with my _ hearing 
friends are really worth all the little self- 
denials that I am forced to make. Then 
I remember about the VottTa REVIEW 
and the art of being deaf, and all the 
rest of the inspiring things that deaf 
people everywhere do, and I determing 
to carry on. My reward so far has been 


The Editor's Page has spread beyond its 
appointed limits, and found its way over to 
the back of the magazine, but we hope that 
you will forgive us this time, because there 
are so many things to comment on. First, 


THE FRIENDLY CORNER 


Probably you have noticed the absence of 
the Friendly Lady’s contribution to this num- 
ber, and are wondering whether she has 
given up her department. Don’t worry—she 
is only having a vacation. Last year she 
took two months, but this year she says she 
will be back in plenty of time for the Christ- 
mas number. 


A NEW FIELD SECRETARY FOR THE 
FEDERATION 


Great impetus was given to the work of 
the American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing by the appointment 
of a Field Secretary. Miss Winnifred 
Washburn held the position from March 1 
to August 1, and originated many plans for 
the good of the cause. Since then the work 
has been very ably carried on by Miss Betty 
Wright. Miss Wright’s experience in office 
work in the Navy Department during the 
war, in the organization of Red Cross 
branches, and as a teacher of speech reading, 
stood her in good stead, and those who have 
made her acquaintance by correspondence or 
otherwise will be glad to hear that she has 
been appointed to fill the position for the 
remainder of Miss Washburn’s term. 


THE NEWS LETTER 


On the opposite page you will see the 
Voita Review's new department. It is ex- 
clusively for the use of the American Feder- 
ation of Oraganizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. From the first, the Vorta Review 
has acted as the organ of the Federation, 
but except for convention papers and a 
news item here and there, it has not carried 
a large amount of Federation material. 
_As the Field Secretary has explained, 
It was found that the News Letter, sent 
out by Miss Washburn in mimeographed 
form, did not reach many of the Federation 
members. The correspondent from each 
organization received a copy, but not many 
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to have. people say—with very few ex- 
ceptions, which I try to atone for as best 
I can—“She’s the least deaf person to 
be so very deaf that I have ever known,” 
and “Why, I never think of your being 
deaf!” That’s what I am trying for, to 
have my deafness the least noticeable 
thing about me. When I fail, as I often 
do, it is my own fault, for almost every- 
body is glad to co-operate with us if we 
do a little more than our share. 


of the other members had an opportunity to 
read it. To remedy this condition of affairs, 
an arrangement has been made whereby the 
News Letter is to appear in the Voitta Review 
each month in the attractive newspaper form 
in which you see it here. Many more mem- 
bers of constituent bodies will thus be able 
to see it, and, moreover, it will be extremely 
helpful to readers in communities which have 
not yet formed organizations for the hard of 
hearing but would like to do so. 

Probably your organization has already 
appointed a regular correspondent to this 
department. If not, you should see that one 
is selected .at once, for each organization 
should keep its activities in the lime-light, 
if it is really alive. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


A recent visitor to the Volta Bureau had 
the privilege of reading the paper by Miss 
Estelle Samuelson, of the New York League, 
which appears in this number. Her ex- 
clamation, as she finished, was, “That’s the 
most helpful thing on that subject that I have 
ever seen. So many organizations would 
like to do employment work, but don’t know 
just how to start. This paper tells just 
exactly how it is done.” 

The president of one of the smaller organ- 
izations .recently said to us, “I don’t seg 
how we can possibly start employment work 
this winter—but I feel that we must do it, 
somehow, to justify our existence!” 

It is certainly true that there are many 
cases among the hard of hearing for whom 
nothing can be done until work is secured. 
Some organizations, of course, receive more 
calls for this sort of help than others; but 
there must be at least one or two such ap- 
peals to every group each year, and the opin- 
ion is growing that the organizations them- 
selves can do more to help than any other 
agency can. Miss Samuelson’s paper is not 
only a compelling argument in favor of this 
work, but, as our caller said, it is a guide 
to the uninformed. Every organization that 
has not had the happy experience of finding 
a job for a discouraged fellow-sufferer should 
read this paper and ponder over it. 
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DOES IT PAY? 


The following is a true story, and has 
often brought encouragement to those 
who can “read the lips of only one mem- 
ber of the family and perhaps a few 
friends.” 

The incident occurred in the earlier 
days of my speech reading efforts. I 
had not taken many lessons at that time, 
and could not read speech very well. My 
sister’s lips were easy to read, and | 
had trained my children to help me with 
speech reading as much as possible. Al!l 
others were difficult for me. 

At the time of this story my sister 
was ill with a form of tonsilitis that had 
almost closed her throat. The swollen 
tonsils refused to respond to the vocal 
chords. She could not utter a word 
though her lips would move in the effort. 
She was in a raging fever—temperature 
105—and the doctor gave little hope for 
her recovery. 

They sent for me, and the old family 
servant met me at the door. Wringing 
her hands, big tears chasing each other 
down her sable cheeks, she wailed, “Miss 
Margaret gwine die! Oh! She shore 
gwine die, ‘cause nobody don’t know 
what she want! Hit make her so nerv- 
ous ‘cause nobody don’t know what she 
say!” 

When I saw my sister raging and 
tossing—burning up with fever, I was 
much alarmed. Quietly removing my 
wraps I knelt by her side. Soft rays of 
light from a window back of me were 
falling upon her flushed face. - Taking 
her hand very gently, I said, “What is 
it, dear?” 

With a thrill of joy I realized that she 
was saying : 

“Tell Mollie to make a lemonade for 
me.” 

“Tell my Boy Scout that his camping 
outfit is in the attic.” 

“Tell my husband to be sure to stop 
at the bank and attend to that important 
business matter for me.” 

“Tell the doctor that I cannot swallow 
any more of those pills.” 


Imagine my happiness in’ replying, 
“Yes. Yes, I followed every word! 
Now, you go to sleep in peace and what- 
ever you want, you have only to say it to 
me, and I will tell the others.” Like a 
tired child she closed her eyes with a 
sigh of contentment, and was soon 
asleep. When the anxious doctor arrived 
he said, “Something has happened here 
to make a decided change for the better 
in her condition. She will live.” 

Ipa H. WILson. 





LIP-READING FOR HARD-OF-HEAR- 
ING CHILDREN 


The next few years will see an enormous 
increase in the number of cities whose public 
schools provide instruction in lip-reading for 
their slightly hard-of-hearing children. Classes 
are being opened or arranged for in several 
cities this session, and the public is beginning 
to demand that every hard-of-hearing child 
shall have the opportunity to learn lip-reading. 

Cambridge and Fall River, Mass., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are recent additions to the list of 
cities which are introducing classes in lip-read- 
ing. The work in Cambridge is being directed 
by Miss Marion S. Clark, and that in Fall 
River by Miss Marion Durfee, of the Provi- 
dence School of Lip-Reading. Both teachers 
are graduates of the Muller-Walle method, 
and Miss Durfee has taken the Kinzie normal 
course as well. Miss Sallie Keating, former- 
ly a day-school teacher of deaf children, is 
organizing the classes in Buffalo. 





WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Following a survey last spring, in which 
1,400 hard-of-hearing children were reported 
in the elementary schools of Washington, D. 
C., the first step has been taken toward teach- 
ing lip-reading to those who need it. Miss 
Louise Wimsatt, of the District of Columbia 
School of Lip-Reading, is in charge of the 
first class. Miss Wimsatt has closed her 
school for adults, temporarily, in order to 
meet this demand. She is well equipped for 
the work, being a graduate of the Muller- 
Walle and Nitchie methods, and was one of 
the teachers in the army school at Cape May, 
N. J 





KENTUCKY CENTENNIAL 


The Kentucky School for the Deaf has just 
celebrated its centennial. In commemoration 
of the event, it has issued an interesting and 
comprehensive history of the school, by 
Charles P. Fosdick. Mr. Fosdick has been 
for years one of the instructors in the Ken- 
tucky school, and his vo:ame is of great value 
to students of the history of the education of 
the deaf. The Vorta Review is grateful for 
a copy for its library. 
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THE FIELD SECRE- 
TARY’S MESSAGE 








Dear Members of All of the 
Organizations : 


This department belongs to} 


you! Why? Because it has 
been given to us by the Vota 
Review! As you know, the 
Votta Review is the organ 
the Federation and prints ‘1 


organizations for 
hard of hearing. Heretofore, 
however, this information has 
been too condensed and _ scat- 
tered to meet fully the needs 
of the Federation. Miss Win- 
nifred Washburn (now Mrs. 
Raymond S. Mileham), your 
former Field Secretary, orig- 
inated the idea of the News 
Letters. This special depart- 
ment is an outgrowth of that 
idea. Will you not give the 
present Field Secretary the 
same co-operation you extend- 
ed to her predecessor? Herc 
we will meet every month tc 
read the news about’ each 
other. You will glance over 
the pages to see if your or- 
ganization is represented. It 
will be, every month, if some 
cone will send us the news. Let 
us exchange ideas in these 
pages; let us tell in detail and 
informa'ly how we have ac- 
complished the purposes for 
which we were organized; let 
us make our department so 
full of real help and inspira- 
tion that individuals who are 
not members of any organ‘za- 
tion for the hard of hear ng 


various 


will say, “These organizat‘ons 
are useful, they are recon- 
structing lives; my city is 


large enough to have one. I 
will write and ask how to 
start one.” Will you not help 
to give that inspiration? Do 





you not look forward to the 
day when every cty in our 
United States will have an 
organization for the hard of 
hearing? Let's have  team- 
work and make that dream 
|come true! 

In the seven News Letters 


sent out by your former Field 
Secretary the questions of 
-| publicity, employment, the at- 
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. . | 
valuable information about the | 
the | of-hearing 


the hard- 
other 


been 


titude of otologists, 
child and 
topics of interest have 
discussed. Have any: of you 
moved forward in the matter 
of having lip-read’ng instruc- 
tion for the hard-of-hearing 
children in the public schools? 
Please let us hear from you 
on this subject. 

You were requested in one 
of the News Letters to tell 
how lip-reading for adults was 
introduced into the public 
schools. PITTSBURGH an- 
swered the quest’on by saying: 

“In regard to the matter of 
how a class of lip-read’nz was 


started in the public schools 
of Pittsburgh, the teacher of 
‘he class, Miss Brand, states 
that in 1921, she, together 
with the vice-president of the 
League, called upon the di- 
rector of special schools, tak- 


ing with them two members 
of the League for a demon- 
stration of lip-reading. The 
director was very much inter- 
ested, and from that time on 
has been a firm believer in 
the power of lip-reading. He 
later sent for Miss Brand and 
advised that if she could se- 
cure ten members in a_ week, 
she could have the class. The 
day following she had fifteen, 
and on the opening night there 
were 35 registered. Miss 
Brand advises anyone seeking 
to establish an even’ng class in 
lip-reading in the public 
schools, to do personal work 
with members of the Board 
of Education.” 

Pi'tsburgh believes that 
“Seeing is believing,” and so 
do we. If the members of 
your school board are hard to 
convince of the value of lip- 
reading in the public schools, 
why not give a demonstration 





tefore them? 
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The BLOOMFIELD AUR- | 
AL SOCIETY is less than 
three months old, and yet it 
has an enviable record in re- 
gard to lip-reading classes. 
Let Mrs. Doe, president of 
the Society, tell you how she 
succeeded in getting the class- 
es started: 

“T asked for an interview 
with the Superintendent of 
Schools and he promptly set 
a date for me to see him. I 
went yesterday with the lip- 
reading teacher here, and took 
up the matter of evening 
classes in lip-reading. The 
Superintendent spoke the night 
of our public meeting and his 
subject was ‘The Deafened in 


the - Schools of Bloomfield.’ 
He has become interested in 
the work. The result is that 


if we can enroll ten or more 
people who want to take up 
lip-reading the Board will pay 


a teacher. So I have been 
rounding up the deafened, 
putting notices in Bloomfield 


and Newark papers for them 
to see.” 
That Mrs. Doe was. success- 


ful is shown by the following 
newspaper statement: “The 
Bloomfield Evening Schools 


are opening free classes in lip- 
reading for the hard-of-hear- 
ing and deafened adult.” 

How many of you have tried 
the personal interviews ad- 
vocated by Mrs. Doe and 
Miss Brand? .They bring re- 
sults! 


All of us. have hearing 
friends, and here is a tip for 
them from a member of one 
of our young organizations. In 
telling of her efforts to inter- 
est members in _ lip-reading 
classes, she says: 

“Mrs. X—— has been deaf 
for several years and is pe- 
culiarly sensitive, but a splen- 
did type of woman. She has 
been ‘scary’ about lip-reading 
—said it seemed uncanny to 
her to see the lips moving 
without sound. Her husband 
is anxious for her to get away 
from the ‘self-pity’ stage and 
so is using every means he 
can employ for that end. Last 
night when I went to tell them 
of these classes we wanted to 
start, he was intent on her 
joining. My husband was with 


felt it would encourage Mrs. 


X—— to go on with lip-read- 
ing if he enrolled. So I asked 
the Superintendent if he 


could, and he said yes. 
upshot of the matter was that 
both Mr. X—— and my hus- 
band enrolled! 
| was worth while to understand 
the system of lip-reading.” 


asm and co-operation? Per- 
haps some of you will find 
out that your hearing friends 


the 


stituent bodies responded as a 
group to the appeal for aid in| 
the recent Japanese earthquake 


| 


The 


They felt it 


How is that for enthusi- 


or families will want to know 
“system of lip-reading.” 
Why not give them a chance? 


least one of our con- 


At 


disaster. Miss Louise Hosmer, 
representative of the LOS 
ANGELES LEAGUE, tells 


us: 

“When the call came for 
Red Cross aid for the earth- 
quake sufferers, our League 
unit was immediately ready to 


derful 


sets, 
serted 
about the 
summer meetings every head- 





do its part. The preliminary 
step was to call for money 
contributions. The response 


League and the 
School of Lip- 


through the 
Los Angeles 


Reading totals $114.” 
Miss Hosmer continues: 
“On the first Monday of 
each month the Relief Com- 


mittee holds an all-day sewing 
meeting, working for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital or some simi- 
lar cause. The Employment 
Committee has given faithful 
and untiring service in helping 
deafened people to find work. 
The League has, in common 
with .several of the Women's 
Clubs, become a member of 
the Woman’s Vocational Al- 
liance of the city. Our dis- 
tinctive feature is our fort- 
nightly Sunday Vesper Ser- 
vices. These are conducted by 
a committee, but are partici- 
pated in by all present, and 
have proved to be a source of 
inspiration to us, as well as of 
increased friendliness.” 

An enviable record, Los 
Angeles! Your motto must 


be “Service to others.” But— 
in Los 


are there no men 


| Angeles? 


If you go to Boston, don't | 


forget to visit the home of|words as easily as though she a 





me, so they had us wait until 
they could get ready, and we 
went to enroll, Mr. X—— 


ithe BOSTON GUILD. They 
‘keep open 


house the 








| ness, 

| herself 
|mechanism similar to that of 
‘our 
| phones, and the party of mem- 


whole 


year around. Miss Bertha A, 


Rice says: 
“The office has been open 
from 10 to 5 daily, except 


Sundays, and inquiries of all 
kinds are answered as far as 
possible. 
reading, hearing aids, employ- 
| ment, etc. 
tors from west to east, includ- 
ing the following places: Cali- 
fornia, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Col 
orado, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Nova Scotia 
;and Tahiti!” 


They include speech- 
We have had visi- 


Washington, D. C, 


Is your state represented? 


Then go to the Guild, so that 
it will be on the list! 





When the Bulletin of the 
NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR 


THE HARD OF HEARING 
came, 


I wanted to start for 
New York to try that won- 
radio receiving _ set. 
They have twenty-four head 
and plugs may be in- 

at convenient places 
room. During the 


set was in use. The equip- 
ment can be handled so that 


|people with varying degrees 
of deafness are able to hear 
' comfortably. The Bulletin 
tells us about a BROAD- 
CASTED TALK ABOUT 
THE LEAGUE. To quote: 

“All radio fans, deafened 


or otherwise, who listened in 
at 11.20 A. M. on August 22, 
were privileged to hear an ac- 
count of our work broad- 
casted by WEAF. This was 
arranged by the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau of the New York Tuber- 
culosis Association, with which 
the League has frequently co- 
operated in giving health 
talks. An address was pre- 
pared by our staff, approved 
by the Bureau, and given by 
Miss Samuelson, whose ac- 
count of her experience differs 
materially from that of a 
writer in a recent number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Far 
from awkwardness or strange- 
Miss Samuelson found 

confronted by 4a 
familiar auditorium 
bers gathered about our radio 
that morning 


were actually amongst them. 
The 


address, besides 





telling a 











followed her ~ 























apout our own League, its ac- | 
tive services, and the numer-} 
ous organizations in and out | 
of the Federation, dwelt espe- 
cially upon the value of radio 
to the deafened.” 

Are you not green with 
envy? But cheer up! I’m 
sure they will let us “ilisten| 
in” when we go up to New 
Yor to see the sights. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE 
believes, with many other or- 
ganizations, that the employ- 
ment question is one of the 
most important of all of the 
problems of the deafened. It 
is to be congratulated on its 
recent forward step in that di- 
rection. The Bulletin Board 
for October states that Mr. 
Frank H. Shepherd, formerly 
State Director of Vocational 
Education for the Oregon 
State Board, and head of the 
department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Vocation- 
al Guidance and Employment 
for the Chicago League. He 
will endeavor to develop the 
employment service of _ the 
League by the organization of 
an employment. bureau; he will 
be available at all times, by 
appointment, to advise with 
the hard of hearing on any 
of their problems of vocation- 
al guidance. 

Helping a man to find a 
job means sometimes the sav- 
ing of a soul. Is there a} 
greater work than that? 





The DETROIT LEAGUE 
is to be congratulated on the 
success of its recent campaign 
banquet. Mr. Harold G. 
Schmid writes: 

“Our banquet at the Hotel 
Wolverine 


was a_ wonderful 
success, some sixty guests 
being present. The co-opera- 





tion we received in making the 
event a success was splendid, | 
to say the least. Both the| 
Globe Phone Company and the | 
Dictograph. Products Corpor- | 
ation shipped us auditorium | 
Phones for use at the event} 
and a leading Detro:t florist 
donated the flowers and per- 
sonally supervised the decora- 
tion of the tables. Our print-| 
er donated the tickets and our | 
City Department of Recrea- 
tion multigraphed the banquet 
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programs for us. <A_ photo 
of the event was taken by a 
local photographer and I am 
going to try to get him to 
send one to the Federation 
headquarters.” 

Detroit has fairy god- 
mothers. We shall be mos! 
grateful for the picture. 


Mr. Schmid continues: 


“The things we are plan- 
ning will be accomplished only 
after long and untiring efforts 
and hard labor on the part 
of our people. The aid and 
co-operation our city is giving 
us is not to be underestimated 
and is very encouraging to say 
the least. Detroit is highly 
socialized and we have many 


advantages. But what we do 
accomplish must be mainly 
through our own efforts. 
There is a limit to the co- 


operation the city will give us 
and we must not expect to be 
‘fed like a bunch of babies’ 
from a silver spoon adminis- 
tered by the hands of our 
city.” 

We always value what we 
work for, do we not? 


GLEANINGS FROM 
OTHER REPORTS 


THE SPEECH READING 
CLUB OF § PHILADEL- 
PHIA (reported by Miss 
Alice Grant Smith), sends all 
of you very best wishes for 
the new season. 





The SYRACUSE SPEECH 
READING SOCIETY has a 
new home at 254 Onondaga 
Street. The society is very 
much alive, and Miss. Eliza- 
beth DeLany promises us some 
“real news” next month. 


thre JRRSEY City 
LEAGUE is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of the 
l'p-reading classes. They have 


had to start an _ additional | 
class. 
The SAN FRANCISCO| 


LEAGUE has sent in its list 
of newly-elected officers: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. John E. D. Trask; 
First Vice-President, Dr. H. 
B. Graham; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Rachel Josey; 
Third Vice-President, Miss 
Kate M. Hall; Recording Sec- 
retary, Miss Anita Robleto; 
Treasurer, Mr. Wm. H. Trot- 





‘ter; Field Secretary, Miss Vir- 
|ginia Buckmaster. The League 
\has a new home which. we 
|hope Miss Buckmaster will 
tell us about in the next News 
| Letter. 

| The SPEECH READING 
|CLUB OF WASHINGTON 
lis hoping soon to send us a 
picture of its attractive new 
home. It is occupying the en- 
tire second floor of a building 
in one of the most desirable 
locations in the c.ty. Much 
enthusiasm has been displayed 
in furnishing the rooms, and 
the correspondent tells of great 
plans for a housewarming an 
membership campaign. Two 
of the members of the club 
make their home in the apart- 
ment, and the atmosphere is 
attractive and welcoming. Vis- 
itors are cordially invited. 


Miss Lindner, of the DAY- 
TON LEAGUE, has sent us 
very interesting newspaper. ac- 
counts of the plans being made 
for their community house. 
They have been given much 
valuable newspaper publicity, 
and we hope that all of the 
plans they are making will be 
; materialized. 

May we hear about 
soon, Dayton? 





them 


HOW MANY OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONS PUB- 
LISH BULLETINS OR 
;HAVE CALENDARS? We 
have received attractive bulle- 
tins from the New York and 
Chicago Leagues and the Bos- 
ton Guiid. We like to have 
these for our files. Will you 
not send them to us? Thank 
;you. May we also suggest 
;that you send copies of your 
bulletins and calendars to your 
fellow organizations? You 
will find the addresses in the 
August number of the Vota 
Review. Let’s start a Bulle- 
}tin Exchange! 





Dear representatives, may 
we not hear from you by No- 
vember 10th? Tell us _ the 
news of your organization in 
an informal way. We count 
;on you to make this depart- 
ment a success. Your Field 
Secretary wants to keep in 
touch with your organization. 
Will you not make this pos- 
sible? 
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From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving, 
Whatever gods may be 
That no man lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 
—Swinburne. 
WHY MEN LEAVE HOME! 

Her eyes are two parts fire, one part light- 
ning, the gleam of three pecks of sapphires, 
eight parts mountain dew, a square yard of 
“Ah, please,” and a lot of “Now, you do as 
I say.’—Roland Krebs, /nternational News 
Service. 

AT THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 

“I thought,” remarked one lady to another, 
“that you said she was one of your best 
friends.” 

“She is,” responded the second lady. 

“But when you just met, she seemed very 
stiff and formal.” 

“Yes, but I understand her thoroughly. 
She’s just been reading a book on etiquette.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A THANKSGIVING POEM 

I’m glad that I am not today 
A chicken or a goose, 

Or any other sort of bird 
That is of any use. 

I'd rather be a little girl, 
Although ’tis very true, 

The things I do not like at all 
I’m often made to do. 

I’d rather eat some turkey than 
To be one, thick and fat, 
And so with all my heart today 
I'll thankful be for that! 

—Clara J. Denton. 


“Success,” declares some philosopher, “has 
ruined many a man, but, if one must be 
ruined—” 


IT’S WORTH TRYING—THANKSGIV- 
ING OR ANY OTHER DAY! : 

A young girl visited a soothsayer because 

she feared that she had lost her husband’s 

love. The soothsayer listened to her story 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen ~~ \ 


* both sides with it. 

















attentively and then said: “Go forth, my child, 
into the market place and procure a slice of 
beef one inch thick. Carry it home carefully, 
Cut a raw onion in two and rub the beef on 
Sprinkle it with salt and 
pepper and toast it on both sides over a char- 
coal fire. Then put on it a lump of fresh but- 
ter and a sprig of parsley, and persuade your 
husband to eat it while it is hot.” The young 
wife did as the soothsayer had bidden and her 
husband, so the legend tells us, loved her 
dearly ever after—Washington Star. 





COULD THIS HAVE BEEN THE JOB 
MAN? 

A man entered a well-known restaurant and 
said to the waiter: “Bring me a Welsh rarebit, 
a broiled lobster, and a piece of mince pie.” 

The waiter noted the order on his book. 
Then he said, “Will you please sign this 
order, said.” 

“Certainly,” said the man. “But why?” 

“T. just want it as a sort of alibi for the 
proprietor to show the coroner, sir, said the 
waiter, 


THE REAL EXPLANATION 

A gentleman who had purchased a turkey 
from a Virginia colored man in the old days 
on the assurance that it was a domestic fowl 
and not a wild turkey, met the seller on the 
— a few days after Thanksgiving and 
said: 

“Sam, I thought you told me that was a 
domestic turkey, and not a wild one, that you 
sold me the other day. When I cleaned it, i 
found some shot in the meat.” 

Sam hesitated for a while, scratching his 
head. ; 

“De fack is, boss,” he admitted, finally,” 
that that wasn’t no wild turkey. It was a 
domestik turkey. I’se gwine to be _ hones’ 
with you. Dat shot, boss, was meant for me, 
not de turkey. Dat’s how it was.” 


OH, MY DEAR, THE LANGUAGE 
THEY USE! 

“Don’t you know it is very dangerous to al- 
low a-child to run around the golf links 
alone ?” 

“That’s all right, sir. 
is stone deaf.” 


The poor little fellow 
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